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BURTON  is  a  man  of  war;  the  Goliath  of  Oxford.  He 
speared  Mr.  Bulteel,  and  did  herce  battle  against  Lord 
Henley.  He  is  the  chosen  champion  of  the  Church  against  the 
Reformers  within  her  pale,  and  now  he  comes  forward  to  defy  all 
enemies  without  the  gates.  But,  disdaining  to  fight  with  pigmies, 
he  passes  by  the  Dissenters  with  brief  and  haughty  notice,  and, 
advancing  to  the  threshold  of  the  senate,  there  sounds  his  chal¬ 
lenge  in  the  ears  of  the  British  Parliament,  telling  the  Commons 
of  England  at  their  peril  to  meddle  with  the  Church.  ‘  Par- 
Miament’,  says  the  Regius  Professor  of  Oxford,  ‘  has  now  no 
‘constitutional  right  to  legislate  for  the  Church  of  England.' 
The  union  between  Church  and  State,  on  which  that  right  was 
founded,  has  been  dissolved  ! 

‘  If  the  House  of  Commons  should  undertake  to  alter  the  Liturgy, 
and  if  a  Prayer-book  thus  made  for  the  use  of  the  Church  of  England 
should  be  sanctioned  by  an  Act  of  Parliament,  I  state  candidly  and 
onenly,  that  I  shall  not  use  it,  unless  my  Diocesan  should  order  me. 
There  is  no  jwn'cr  in  the  State  to  make  me  use  it.  The  Act  itself 
Would  be  null,  a  mere  piece  of  waste  pa{)er.  And  if  all  members  bring 
forward  the  motions  for  which  they  have  given  notice,  the  next  session 
will  perhaps  produce  many  such  sheets  of  waste  paper,  printed  at  the 
expense  of  the  country.  Thus  Mr.  Faithful,  w'ho  is  a  Dissenter,  and 
who  is  not  reported  to  have  blushed  when  he  said,  I  hate  the  Esta¬ 
blishment  has  given  notice  of  tw’o  motions ;  one,  for  a  Bill  to  regu- 
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late  and  render  more  tHpiul  the  incomes  of  the  Hisliops  ;  the  otlier,  to 
do  the  same  for  the  C’ler^y.  I  f  these  Bills  should  in  the  slightest 
degret*  atfect  the  spiritual  iluties  of  the  Bisho))s,  Parlininenty  as  at 
present  constituted,  has  no  ixnver  to  pass  them.  Neither  are  the  incomes 
of  the  Bishops  under  the  coiitn)!  of  the  present  parliament,  (though 
they  may  have  In'cn  so  formerly,)  unless  the  principle  is  established, 
that  the  incomes  of  all  ministers  of  religion  are  under  the  control  of 
Parliament.  I  wholly  deny  that  the  Church  of  England  has  any  pre¬ 
scriptive  or  exclusive  right  to  be  pillaged.*  pp.  (1:1,  4. 

*l'his  is  magnificent  blustering.  But  let  us  suppose  the  case, 
(a  case  we  admit  to  be  neither  very  probable  nor  desirable,)  that 
a  new  Prayer-lH)ok,  ])rcj)ared  by  a  Parliamentary  Commission, 
should  be,  by  Act  of  Parliament,  appointed  to  be  read  in 
churches,  such  Act  having  obtained  the  royal  assent;  and  sup¬ 
pose  that  Dr.  Burton's  diocesan  staaild  order  him  to  use  it:  what 
then  Of  course,  be  would  obey  bis  diocesan,  and  there  would 
l)e  an  end  of  the  matter.  But  what  if  his  diocesan  should  refuse 
to  give  eflect  to  an  act  of  the  Legislature,  sanctioned  by  the  Head 
of  the  Church  ?  'riiere  hare  been  deprivations,  and  those  were 
in  the  palmy  days  of  the  Church.  Dr.  Burton  will  recollect  the 
admonitory  remark  of  the  Virgin  (^)ucen  :  ‘  The  power  that  made, 
can  unnmke.'  We  might  then  have,  again,  bisbo])s  and  f.r- 
bisbops,  as  in  the  days  of  the  non-jurors.  Will  Dr.  Burton  say, 
that,  even  if  a  time-serving  diocesan,  some  Whig  or  lil)eral 
bishop,  should  order  him  to  use  the  new  liturgy,  still  he  would 
not  use  it  ^  4'hen,  indeed,  we  should  honour  the  fearless  con¬ 
sistency  of  this  bold  churchman.  But  in  what  predicament 
would  he  then  find  himself.^  Just  where  two  thousand  clergy¬ 
men  found  themselves  on  St.  Bartholomew's  Day,  1()()2  ! — lie 
would  Ik*  a  Nonconformist,  a  Dissenter. 

We  did  not  ex]H'ct  to  be  furnished  by  the  Oxford  Regius 
Professor  with  so  direct  a  defence  of  nonconformity.  It  is  true, 
that  he  carries  his  ni>tions  of  olnxlicnce  to  his  diocesan  further 
than  did  those  good  clergymen  who  were  ejected  by  the  Act  of 
Cniformity;  but  the  principle  of  conscientious  resistance  to  illegal 
usurpation  is  the  same,  whether  the  usurping  ])ower  be  temporal 
or  spiritual,  a  convocation  or  a  parliament.  We  can  scarcely 
imagine  that  there  is  more  virtue  in  resisting  an  Act  of  Parlia¬ 
ment,  than  in  disolK'ying  a  canon  or  a  rubric.  Dr.  Burton  takes 
higher  ground  than  the  Nonconformists  ventured  to  do.  He 
calls  in  ipiestit)n  the  validity  of  a  decision  of  the  Legislature,  till 
endorsiHl  by  the  C'hurch.  He  must  consult  his  diocesan  before 
he  can  determine  whether  he  is  to  obey  those  other  ])owers  that 
be,  the  King,  Lords,  and  ('ommons  of  the  realm.  This  is  a 
noble  height  ot  clerical  independence,  wrorthy  of  the  times  when 
a  cardinal  was  a  match  for  a  king  ;  Ejfo  et  rex  mean.  Actuated 
by  the  same  noble  s])irit,  when  the  English  !Vayer-l>ook  was  first 
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substituteil  by  authority  for  the  Latin  Mass-book,  tliere  were 
many  Dr.  Burtons  who  said,  ‘  /  shat!  aot  uae  it :  tlicre  is  no 
‘  ])owcr  in  the  State  to  make  me  use  it.’  And  so  they  kept  to 
their  paternoster,  but  lost  their  benefices.  The  State  could  not 
make  Dr.  Burton  use  a  new  Brayer-lmok ;  but  it  could  determine 
who  should  be  Canon  of  Christ  Church. 

No  such  trial  of  faith  and  consistency,  we  trust,  awaits  the 
learned  Professor.  We  should  be  very  sorry,  were  Parliament  to 
meddle  with  the  Prayer-book  at  all.  It  seems,  however,  that 
Parliament  have  lost  the  power,  since  the  repeal  of  the  Test- Act, 
of  regulating  any  ecclesiastical  matters.  ‘  The  only  principle  on 
‘  whicli  Parliament  could  legislate  at  all  for  the  Church  of 
‘  England,  was  Dr.  B.  contends,  ‘  bt'causc  the  lay  memlwrs  of 
‘  that  Church  were  represented  in  Parliament :  but  this  principle 
‘  can  only  be  allowco,  when  the  ]HTsons  who  vote  u|)on  such 
‘  questions  in  Parliament,  are  also  inemlKjrs  of  the  Church  of 
‘  England.’  Surely,  however,  this  is  a  very  palpable  mm  .sequitnr. 
Dr.  Burton  meant  perhaps  to  say,  only  when  all  the  jHjrsons  who 
vote  are  also  memlKTs  of  the  ('hurcli  of  England.  But  did  thi.s 
ctmdition  ever  exist  in  fact  ?  W ere  there  not  always  memliers 
sitting  in  the  House  of  Commons,  who  were  not  memlHjrs  of  the 
Church  of  Ehigland, — either  Homan  Catholics  or  Protestant 
Dissenters  ?  What  was  Alderman  Love,  who,  in  the  name  of 
the  Dissenters,  gave  his  concurrence  in  passing  the  Test  Act,  to 
avert  the  apprehended  danger  from  the  Popish  party  ?  It  is 
notorious  that  Dissenters  have  always  sat  in  Parliament ;  and  the 
lay  members  of  the  Church  are  just  as  much  represented  there  as 
they  ever  were.  If  the  principle  for  which  he  contemls,  was  ever 
a  warrant  for  such  legislation,  it  is  valid  still.  "J'he  Scottish 
I'niun  let  in  a  number  of  Presbyterians  of  the  Established 
('hurch  of  Scotland  ;  but  we  heard  nothing  of  Parliament’s  bt»- 
coming  thereby  incapacitated  for  any  of  its  previous  functions, 
'rhe  numl>er  of  Homan  ('atholic  and  Dissenting  memlHjrs  may 
have  been  increased  by  the  Heform  Bill ;  but  this  can  make  no 
(lirf’erence  in  the  principle^  as  it  regards  the  constitutional  ])owerR 
of  Parliament.  It  were  indeed  passing  strange  that  the  llritish 
Parliament  should  thus  unwittingly  have  abdicated  its  legislative 
sovereignty, — should  have  unconsciously  deprived  itself  of  the 
power  to  legislate  for  a  portion  of  the  nation,  because  it  had 
come  to  represent  the  whole.  Yet,  such  is  the  discovery  of  Dr. 
Burton  !  Parliament  never  intended  to  part  with  its  |K)wer,  but 
a  thing  called  a  principle  has  stolen  it  away,  and  transferred  it  to 
the  Church.  Such  a  thievish  principle  as  this  must  be  a  very 
had  principle  ;  and  if  the  Church  is  the  receiver  of  stolen  power? , 
she  must  be  adjudged  pnrtu'epa  eriminis. 

But  Dr.  Burton  would  prol)ably  take  a  distinction  between 
the  power  de  jure  and  the  power  de  facto.  The  present  House 
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of  ('onimons  have  shewn  that  they  had  the  power  to  pass  a  bill 
for  consolidating  certain  of  the  Irish  bishoprics;  and  the  House 
of  Lords,  after  a  little  ado,  passed  the  same  bill ;  and  the  royal 
assent  bt*ing  thereto  given,  the  said  bill  became  law.  Still,  i)r. 
Hurton  would  say,  that  King,  Lords,  and  (\)mmons  had  no 
power  to  do  this,  because  it  was  against  his  princi])le.  That  is 
to  say,  ‘  the  clergy,  almost  to  a  man,  were  opposed  to  the  aboli- 
‘  tion.'  The  will  of  parliament  is  only  the  power  de  fnvto^  while 
the  will  of  the  clergy  is  the  power  de  jure  ;  ergo.,  the  Parliament 
is  a  usuriKT.  This  will  appear  the  more  clear,  wlien  it  is  con¬ 
sidered,  how  spiritual  a  thing  a  bishopric  is. 

‘  Is  it  not  the  othet*  of  a  bishop  to  watch  over  the  souls  of  mon.^  And 
may  not  souls  he  lost  hy  a  bishop  not  being  able  to  attend  to  his  spiritual 
concerns  Y  The  question,  theref(»re,  of  the  number  of  bishops  tvhich 
are  necessary  to  n  atch  over  the  souls  men,  is  entirely  and  absolutely  a 
spiritual  (juestion.' 

Very  true;  and  only  think  of  the  dreadful  consequences  of  call¬ 
ing  away  these  holy  watchmen  from  their  spiritual  concerns,  to 
attend  levees,  and  mingle  in  the  strife  of  ])olitical  faction.  How 
can  the  Bishop  of  Lxeter  be  watching  over  souls  in  Devonshire, 
while  he  is  heading  a  parliamentary  diversion  in  favour  of  Don 
Miguel  in  London  ?  ()r  how  can  Dr.  (’arey  be  keeping  his  sheep 
on  the  NN'elsh  mountains,  while  watching  for  other  tilings  in 
\V  estminstcr  If  souls  may  Ih'  lost  through  reducing  the  nuni- 
Ikt  of  bishops,  they  must  be  endangered  equally  by  the  non-resi¬ 
dence  of  bishops,  since  de  non  apparentibus  et  non  e.vistenti- 
ttus  eadem  est  ratio.  Hut  the  suliject  is  too  grave,  too  awful 
for  badinage ;  and  we  feel  to  have  lH*en  betrayed  by  Dr.  Burton's 
lamentably  inapposite  use  of  Scri])ture,  into  a  levity  Inirdering 
u|H)n  profaneness.  The  oflice  of  a  bishoj)  to  watch  over  souls ! 
Such  is,  indeed,  the  oflice  of  a  Christian  pastor,  who  feeds  his 
sheep  as  well  as  partakes  of  the  Heece  ;  who  preaches  tlie  word, 
and  visits  the  |>oor  and  the  afflicted,  and  acts  as  a  spiritual  over- 
set'r  of  his  charge.  And  we  nonconformists  think  that  such  a 
luistor  is  a  true  si'riptural  bishop.  But  a  diocesan  cannot  be 
such  a  bishop,  nor  can  a  lord-bishop  lie  such  a  pastor.  Applied 
to  sueh  a  dignitary,  the  apostolic  designation  sounds  like  irony  or 
sarcasm  ;  and  to  speak  of  souls  being  lost  through  the  suppression 
of  a  decayed  see  without  a  population,  might  be  mistaken  for 
what  Dr.  Burton  would  shudder  at — gross  impiety. 

Spiritual  as  is  the  office  of  a  bishop,  so  that  even  his  barony  is 
a  spiritual  tiling,  and  his  votes  in  parliament  arc  all  spiritual, 
still,  the  revenue  of  an  episcopal  see.  Dr.  Burton  admits  to  lie  of 
a  tenqH>ral  nature.  \\  ith  this,  therefore,  rarliameiit  might  be 
thought  ctunpetent  to  deal.  Not  so,  contends  tliis  champion  of 
the  Chureh. 
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<  The  umount  of  their  incomes  may  be  culled  a  tem|)orul  question, 
though  that  is  intimately  mixed  up  with  the  discharge  of  their  spiri¬ 
tual  duties :  and  when  bishops  receive  nothing  from  the  country,  but 
p4»ssess  estates  which  were  originally  bi'queathed  voluntarily  by  the 
owners,  the  amount  of  their  inconus  is  a  question  of  internal  arrange¬ 
ment  in  the  Church  itself.  Would  Homan  Catholics  allow  the  num- 
l)er  of  Homan  Catholic  Hishops  to  be  settled  by  Parliament  ?  Would 
Wcslevansand  Independents  allow  the  number  of  their  I^Iinisters  to 
he  settled  by  Parliament  ?  These  cases  are  precisely  the  same  with 
that  of  the  Church  of  Kngland.  The  Wesleyans  and  Independents 
have  never  consented  that  memlK'rs  of  the  Church  of  Kngland  should 
legislate  for  their  body :  neither  has  the  Church  of  England  ever 
consented  that  Wesleyans  and  Independents,  or  Roman  Catholics,  or 
rnitarians,  should  legislate  for  the  ('hurch  of  Kngland.  Why  is  an 
illegal  usurpation  tolerated  in  one  case,  which  would  not  be  tolerateil 
ill  the  others  ? 

*  I  contend,  that  the  Irish  Church  was  not  Imund  to  comply  with 
the  provisions  of  this  unrighteous  Hill.  If  the  Clergy  of  the  diocese 
of  Waterford  had  elected  a  Bishop  according  to  the  forms  of  the  pri¬ 
mitive  ('hurch,  and  if  the  Primate  of  Ireland  had  thought  fitto  con¬ 
secrate  him,  he  would  have  lieen  as  much  a  Kishop  of  the  United 
('liiirch  of  England  and  Ireland,  as  any  of  the  Hishops  appointed  by 
the  Crown.  Hut  Homan  (/atholics  and  Dissenters  have  decided  it  to 
he  convenient,  that  the  Irish  Church  should  henceforth  have  fewer 
Hishops:  and  thus  the  Church,  in  the  language  of  Mr.  Hinney,  is 
“  iMuiiid  and  fettered  and  enslaved.’*  Hut  w’ill  she  not  burst  her 
bonds  ?  Will  not  her  clergy  rise  from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the 
other,  and  tell  the  Legislature,  in  a  voice  which  cannot  bt*  mistaken, 
that  they  will  not  allow  Dissenters  from  her  creed,  to  dictate  to  her  in 
matters  of  religion  ?  How  long  shall  our  modern  Uzzahs  Ik*  allowed  to 
lay  their  unhallowed  hands  upon  the  ark  of  our  Zion  ?  It  is  time  to 
assert  our  rights.  It  is  time  to  act  upon  the  principles  which  Dis¬ 
senters  have  so  ably  vindicated,  to  demand  a  lilx'rty  of  conscience,  and 
the  |K)wer  of  legislating  for  ourselves.*  pp.  HI,  H2. 

The  time  to  act  upon  these  principles  will  come ;  but  we  do 
not  think,  with  Dr.  Burton,  that  it  is  come  just  at  present.  That 
the  clergy  have  not  the  liberty  of  conscience  which  they  ought  to 
have,  we  freely  concede ;  and  we  should  Ire  rejoiced  to  see  the 
Church  placed  in  that  independent  position  which  would  enable 
her  members  to  decide  for  themselves,  whether  they  should  have 
four  and  twenty  or  four  score  bishops,  and  to  choose  who  those 
bishops  should  be,  without  a  amge  dvtire.  Hut  things  are  not, 
as  yet,  ripe  for  the  emancipation  of  the  Church.  The  case  of  the 
Wesleyans  and  Independents,  and  that  of  the  Church  of  England, 
are  not  at  present  precisely  the  same.  The  ministers  of  Dissenting 
communities  are  chosen  by  the  people,  because  the  people  sup¬ 
port  them  ;  and  their  number  is  not  settled  by  Parliament, 
because  they  sustain  no  civil  capacity  which  connects  them  with 
the  State.  If  the  Church  of  England  should  be  pleased  to  mul- 
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tiply  the  numhor  of  its  !>ishops  in  Scotland,  we  do  not  think  that 
rarliamenl  would  interfere  to  prevent  it;  but  episcopal  baronies 
de|H’ndcnt  on  royal  nomination,  must,  we  submit,  remain  among 
the  things  which  Wlong  to  Cicsar.  They  concern  the  crown ;  and 
what  conccnis  the  crown  has,  in  modern  days,  been  deemed  fit 
subject  for  parliamentary  regulation.  Roman  Catholics  have 
Util  obliged,  indml,  to  allow  the  number  of  their  bishops  to  be 
settliHl  by  other  than  ecclesiastical  authorities  in  many  instances ; 
for  ('atholic  sovereigns  have  never  shewn  any  remarkable  tender- 
ness  of  conscience  on  this  score.  And  long  before  Earl  Grey’g 
ministry,  the  Protestant  (’hurch  of  Ireland  meekly  submitted  to 
have  her  stvs  united  by  Parliament,  without  a  word  of  complaint 
or  a  sign  of  displeasure. 

Hut  when  Dr.  Hurton  affirms,  that  the  Wesleyans  and  Tnde- 
)H‘ndents  have  never  consenteil  that  members  of  the  Church  of 
England  should  legislate  for  their  Imdy,  he  forgets  himself  most 
imuligiously.  It  is  true,  that  their  consent  was  not  asked  by 
those  churchmen  who  undertook  to  legislate  for  them  ;  but  he 
cannot  mean  to  avail  himself  of  a  quibble.  Parliament,  in  those 
days  of  its  ecclt'siastieal  purity,  when  it  most  truly  represented 
the  ('hurch,  tcnik  the  shortest  way  of  settling  for  Dissenters  the 
number  of  their  ministers,  by  determining  that  they  should  have 
none.  All  who  presumed  to  act  in  that  capacity  were  sent  to 
gaol.  We  are  indebted  to  the  C.’hurch  of  England  legislation 
for  the  Pilgrim's  Progress,  for  it  was  written  in  prison ;  and 
there  also  the  admirable  Haxter  found  leisure  to  com|K)se  some  of 
his  voluminous  works.  Hut,  not  to  dwell  on  those  days.  Parlia¬ 
ment,  having  at  length  consented  that  the  sectaries  should  be 
allow  ed  to  have  their  ministers,  if  they  would  Ik'  so  absurd  as  to 
maintain  them,  deemed  it  necessary  to  settle  what  they  should 
teach  ;  and  therefore  lH>und  them  in  thirty-six  articles  and  a  half 
and  sundry  declarations,  to  keep  the  unity  of  the  faith,  l)efore  they 
were  entrusted  with  a  parliamentary  license  to  preach  the 
(iosjK'l  in  certain  duly  registered  places  of  assembly.  Now  all  this 
aj>|H'ars  to  us  ])recisely  that  sort  of  legislating  for  Dissenters  which 
Dr.  Hurton  very  pro|H'rly  styles  ‘  illegal  usurpation.'  With  gra¬ 
titude  to  (mhI  we  aiknowledgt'  that  much  of  this  ])erniciou8  and 
intolerant  legislation  has  been  done  away ;  and  there  is  no  por- 
titm  of  religious  lilierty  enjoyetl  by  Wesleyans  or  Independents, 
which  we  do  not  wish  to  see  eipially  enjoyed  by  the  members  of  the 
Episcopal  (’hurch.  Dr.  Hurton  contends  that  the  Church  of  Eng¬ 
land  has  lost  its  lilnTty,  and  that  she  can  never  recover  it  while 
in  such  close  alliaiu'e  with  the  state.  ‘  I  could  never,'  he  frankly 
siiys,  *  defend  the  union  of  ('hurch  and  State,  merely  l)ecause  it 
‘  gives  to  my  (''hurch  exclusive  privileges,  but  because  I  he- 
‘  lieve  it  to  be  a  means  of  upholding  religion,  and  of  extending 
*  Chri  t's  kingilom  uj>on  e:irth.'  If  wc  bc'licved  this,  we  can  assure 
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the  learneil  Canon,  that  we  sliould  ))c  found  amongst  its  most 
xealous  advocates.  ‘  If,’  he  proceeds  to  say,  ‘  the  Church  is  cri})- 

*  pled  in  its  energies  by  being  united  to  the  State’;  (and  he  has 
l)een  admitting  tliat  it  is  so  crippled  ;)  ‘  if  the  Legislature,  instead 
‘  of  advancing  religion,  should  retard  it;’  (e.  g.  by  calling  away 
bishops  from  their  spiritual  concerns;)  ‘  if  the  Church  is  forced 
‘  against  her  will  to  submit  to  regulations  which  she  knows  to  be 
‘  bad ;  not  only  has  she  a  right,  but  it  is  her  duty  to  assert  her 
‘  iiule|KMidencc,  and  to  act  for  herself.’  ...  ‘  If  I  could  feel 
‘  certain,  that  the  only  consequence  of  a  separation  of  (’hurch  and 
‘  State  would  Ik*,  our  getting  rid  of  the  interference  of  the  House 

*  if  Commons^  I  could  hardly,  as  a  friend  to  the  Church  and  to 
‘  Jteligion,  continue  to  wish  for  their  union.’ 

If  we  thought  that  Earl  Grey  read  the  Eclectic  Ileview,  w'e  should 
resjK'ctfully  aj)j)eal  to  his  Lordshi]),  whether,  after  sueh  an  avowal 
as  that,  from  the  Oxford  Regius  Professor  of  Divinity,  Protestant 
Dissenters  can  be  justly  chargeable  with  fanaticism  or  radicalism, 
in  desiring  to  see  the  alliance  dissolved,  which  seems  to  Ik*  be¬ 
coming  almost  as  unpalatable  to  both  parties  as  that  between 
Holland  and  Helgium.  For  Dissenters  to  insist  upon  such  a  sepa¬ 
ration  in  the  language  of  demand,  w  ere  indeed  absurd  and  insolent. 
It  is  a  national,  not  a  Dissenting  question;  a  complicated,  pro¬ 
found,  and  delicate  question,  not  to  be  approached  with  flippant 
levity  or  coxcombical  ignorance.  We  offer  no  apology  for  those 
individuals  who  have  in  this  spirit  obtruded  their  crude  notions 
upon  the  Cabinet  or  the  public.  Rut  the  opinion  itself,  that  the 
separation  would  be  iKneiicial,  is  not  confined  to  Dissenters.  Dr. 
burton  says,  that  he  has  ‘  met  with  persons  who  arc  called  “  ex- 
‘  tremely  high-church  ”,  who  denounce  the  present  connexion  bc- 
‘  tween  Church  and  State  ns  an  unholy  union,  and  who  feel  it  a 
‘  solemn  duty  to  pray  for  their  se])arationi’  ‘  When  extremes  arc 
‘  thus  seen  to  meet,’  he  remarks,  ‘  we  may  6us|K*ct  tliat  the  two 
‘  parties,  though  using  the  same  terms,  do  not  really  mean  the 
‘  same  thing ;  or  that,  at  least,  they  desire  the  same  object  from 
‘  very  different  motives,  and  with  very  different  ex|K‘ctation8.’ 
There  is  certainly  room  for  such  a  suspicion  ;  and  as  Dr.  Burton, 
after  favouring  us  w  ith  his  own  views  of  what  is  meant  by  a  sepa¬ 
ration  of  the  Church  from  the  State,  calls  upon  the  Dissenters  (at 
p.  !())  to  assist  him  in  the  discussion,  we  cheerfully  comply  with 
his  courteous  invitation,  and  will  tell  him,  as  distinctly  as  we  can, 
what  fee  mean  by  the  phrase,  and  what  are  our  motives  and  ex- 
IHTtations  in  desiring  what  the  too  etjui vocal  phrase  is  intended 
to  express. 

AVc  must  commence  with  defining  our  terms.  What  is  the 
Church.^  What  is  the  State  And  what  is  the  (’hurch-and- 
State  Many  persons.  Dr.  Burton  justly  remarks,  speak  of  the 
union  of  Churen  and  State  without  attaching  any  very  definite 
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ideas  to  tlie  words.  ‘  'fhe  term  Church  certainly  docs  not  mean 
*  merely  the  clerj^y,  though  this  is  one  ot*  its  senses,"  (and  a 
Topisli  sense  it  is,)  ‘  and  though,"  adds  Dr.  H.,  ‘  Lord  Henley  and 
‘  other  writers  upon  ('hurch  Reform,  have  run  into  this  fallacy. 

‘  'I'he  C'hurch  (as  we  apply  the  term  in  this  country)  means  all 
those  i^Tsoiis,  lay  and  clerical,  who  call  themselves  members  of 
‘  the  ('hureh  of  England,  and  who  profess  to  receive  her  Articles 
‘  and  Liturgy."  It  is  singular  enough  that  Dr.  Rurton  should,  in 
the  very  attempt  to  expose  a  fallacy,  afford  a  specimen  of  it,  em¬ 
ploying  the  word  (  hurch  in  two  different  senses  in  the  same  sen¬ 
tence.  'I'he  ('hurch  means,  he  says,  the  whole  body  of  those 
wlio  receive  her  Articles.  Here,  then,  is  a  ('hurch  collective  and 
a  ('hurch  abstractive;  and  the  (juestion  arises.  Of  whom  is  the 
latter  coin|H)sed  ?  ‘  The  Church  hath  power  to  decree  rites  and 

‘  ceremonies  and  authority  in  matters  of  faith."  Does  this  mean 
that  such  a  |>ower  is  vested  in,  or  derived  from,  all  those  persons 
who  call  themselves  meinl)ers  of  the  ('hurch  Assuredly  not. 
'The  (  hurch  ])olilical,  with  which  alone  we  have  to  do  in  the  pre¬ 
sent  reference,  must  Ik?  understood  to  mean  the  (foverninent  of  the 
Church,  how  impropiT  stK'ver  such  a  use  of  the  word  may  be  ;  pre¬ 
cisely  as  the  term  State,  which  j)roperly  implies  the  realm,  in¬ 
cluding  the  whole  po])ulation,  more  ordinarily  denotes  the  (Jovern- 
ment  of  the  State.  In  I'.ngland,  Dr.  Rurton  says,  ‘  the  State  may 
‘  Ih‘  said  to  mean  the  King  and  his  Parliament."  l"hen  why  has 
he  trial  to  mystify  the  subject,  by  using  the  word  State  in  the 
sense  of  kingdom,  and  then  talking  of  the  union  l)et  ween  the  Church 
and  the  State  as  consisting  in  this ;  that  every  member  of  the 
State  (community)  was  also  held  to  be  a  member  of  the  ('hurch 
(('hristian  IhhIv)  ?  'I'his  did  not  constitute  the  union  ;  it  was  the 
result  of  it.  ‘'The  King  and  his  Parliament,  in  legislating  for 
‘  the  ('hurch  of  h'ngland,  considered  every  person  in  the  kingdom 
‘to  l)eh)ng  to  that  ('hurch."  And  why  did  they  so  consider.^ 
Was  it  a  mere  o])inion,  an  innocent  theory  that  was  thus  assumed.^ 
No;  they  decreed  that  so  it  should  be.  Every  individual  mem- 
Irt  of  the  commonwealth  was  compelled  by  law”  to  profess  himself 
to  1h»  of  the  religion  of  the  State,  that  is,  to  hold  the  same  creed 
as  his  Sovereign,  on  pain  of  being  treated  as  a  heretic  and  traitor. 
Mis  iK'lief  was  made  part  of  his  allegiance,  and  nonconformity  was 
reln'llion.  Dr.  Rurton  calls  upon  the  Dissenters  to  point  out  the 
Act  or  Acts  which  united  the  ('hurch  with  the  State,  and  to 
mark  the  lime  at  which  they  became  unitetl.  Why  should  he  ask 
them  to  do  what  he  hits  done  so  explicitly  for  them  ? 

‘  The  earliest  intertereiici*s  of  Parliament  in  matters  of  religion, 
without  the  eonsiuit  ot  the  clergy,  were  t<»  check  the  eiicn»achments  of 
the  see  of  Home.  .  .  At  a  Munewhat  later  period,  the  C'hurch  of  Home 
w  as  itselt  the  cause  of  the  civil  pt»wer  interfering  in  matters  of  religion. 
^V’hen  heretical  opinions,  as  they  were  called,  began  to  increase,  the 
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spiritual  arm  was  not  stronjf  enough  to  supnress  them  without  calling 
in  the  secular.  Hence  statutes  were  passed  tor  the  hurning  of  heretics ; 
and  from  this  time  we  may  certainly  say,  that  one  form  of  religion  was 
8up|H»rted  by  the  State  to  the  exclusion  of  every  other.*— p.  lt>. 

'Fhe  origin  of  the  ('Inirch  and  State  system,  and  the  true  prin- 
ci})lc  of  the  alliance,  could  not  l>c  more  succinctly  and  correctly 
described  :  and  thus  we  see  that  (Dr.  Burton  himself  being 
witness)  it  had  its  cause  and  origin  in  Fo|H'ry,  and  its  object  was 
religious  ixTsecution.  In  fact,  it  sprang  up  in  the  same  way  as 
the  other  norns  of  the  seven-headed  Ixast.  The  ‘  spiritual  arm,’ 
or  rather  the  arm  of  spiritual  usurpation,  called  in  the  sword  of 
the  secular  arm  ;  just  as  the  Jewish  Church  called  in  the  arm  of 
the  Roman  jmwer  to  ])ut  to  death  Our  Saviour.  Hut  the  Clturch, 
havingonce  conjured  up  the  demon,  named  ‘the  secular  arm,’ found 
herself  unahle  to  dismiss  hint  at  pleasurt* ;  and  the  servant  soon 
iuTame  ttm  strong  for  its  master,  'rhus  it  came  to  pass  that 
Henry  \  III.  ‘  exercised  powers,  as  head  of  the  ('hurch,  which,’ 
Dr.  Burton  thinks,  ‘  he  had  no  right  to  assume.’  But  his  daugh¬ 
ters  exercised  the  same  powers  ;  and  the  I  Kliz.  ,the«I5th  Eliz. 
c.  1.,  and  similar  statutes,  u|)on  which  the  Church  Establishment 
of  this  countr}’  is  foundi'd,  are  as  atrocious  in  ])rinciple  as  the  Six 
Article  Act  itself. 

'rhe  struggle  at  first,  however.  Dr.  Burton  remarks,  ‘  was 
‘  maintained  between  rival  doctrines,  not  Ixtween  rival  churches.’ 
A  sentence  not  very  intelligihle,  since  doctrines  can  neither  per¬ 
secute  nor  l)e  burned  ;  but  we  gather  the  learned  Writer’s  mean¬ 
ing  from  the  sentence  which  follows.  ‘  I’he  leaders  of  the  Ueform- 
‘  ation  in  this  country  never  thought  of  separating  from  the 
‘  Church  of  England.’  How  should  they,  unless  they  resolved  to 
leave  the  country,  since  the  Church  and  the  whole  community  of 
the  nation  were,  we  have  seen,  identical,  and  the  government  of 
(’hurch  and  of  State  were  also  identified  ?  But  they  separated 
from  the  Church  of  Rome ;  and  from  that  time,  the  Church  of 
Home  in  England  existed  as  a  separate  Church.  ‘  The  Roman 
‘  ('atholics  were  from  that  time  dissenters,’  says  Dr.  Burton, 

‘  hut  they  were  not  acknowledged  as  such.’  No ;  another  name  was 
given  to  them.  But,  recognised  or  not,  they  retained  the  essential 
characteristics  of  a  church  ;  nor  can  we  understand  what  the 
learned  Professor  means  by  denying  that  the  struggle  was  lietween 
rival  churches.  Whether  Popish  or  Protestant,  the  Church  of 
Kngland,  he  contends,  was  still  the  Church  of  England :  although 
the  doctrines  were  changed,  the  sees  and  temporalities  remained  ; 
and  so  did  the  penal  statutes.  It  would  be  more  correct,  however, 

say,  that  the  Church  establishment  remained  the  same;  not  the 
Church  established;  else  we  must  discanl  the  notion  that  Sym- 
Ms,  ^Vrticlcs,  and  a  Ritual,  form  an  essential  part  of  the  constitu- 
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tion  of  a  Church,  and  so  resolve  the  idea  into  a  simple  affair  of 
political  government. 

This  is,  ceruinly,  the  idea  attached  to  the  word,  when  we 
speak  of  (Miurch  and  State.  What  we  thereby  undersUnd  Ut 
complex  system  of  government  resulting  from  an  interference  on 
the  part  of  the  secular  power  in  matters  of  religion,  with  a  view 
to  crush  and  extirpate,  or  at  least  to  discountenance,  every  form 
of  religion  but  that  of  the  sect  in  alliance  with  the  State.  The 
primary  object  of  such  alliance  is,  to  suppress  erroneous  opinioni, 
and  to  punish  their  abettors.  Every  ecclesiastical  establishment 
has  been  based  upon  the  Divine  right  of  intolerance.  The  sup. 
port  of  the  State  to  ‘  the  church  by  law  established,'  has  alwavi 
been  given  in  the  shape  of  penal  statutes,  designed  to  force  tlie 
creiKls  and  rites  of  the  Church  upon  the  community  as  a  matter 
of  political  duty.  Dissenters  ‘  sometimes  speak,'  Dr.  Burton 
complains,  *  as  if  the  Church  had  been  united  to  the  State  by  an 
‘  Act  or  Acts  of  Parliament :  and  if  this  were  so,  the  Acts  might 
‘  be  rejiealed,  and  the  separation  would  ensue.  But  untbr. 

‘  tunately,  we  may  search  all  the  volumes  of  the  Statutes  at  large, 

‘  and  no  such  acts  will  lx?  found.'  And  yet,  this  same  Dr.  Bur¬ 
ton  tells  us,  that,  from  the  time  that  statutes  were  passed  for  the 
burning  of  heretics,  we  may  certainly  say,  that  ‘  one  form  of  re. 

‘  ligion  was  supported  by  the  State  to  the  exclusion  of  every 
*  other.'  What  is  this  but  the  very  union  of  which  we  are  speak, 
ing  ? — a  union,  the  history  of  which  is  contained  in  the  penal 
legislation  of  the  Tudors  and  the  Stuarts  in  matters  of  religion. 
XN'hen  the  burning  of  heretics  went  out  of  fashion,  the  hanging 
of  covenanters,  and  the  incarceration  of  puritans,  and  the  fining 
of  nonconformists,  were  the  means  by  which  the  Church  and 
State  sought  to  support  one  form  of  religion  to  the  exclusion  of 
every  other.  The  Toleration  Act  introduced  a  further  miti¬ 
gation  of  the  penal  statutes  against  nonconformity,  leaving  the 
spirit  of  ]>crst‘cution  to  work  only  by  the  milder  instrumentality 
of  civil  disabilities.  So  essentially  does  the  existing  union  be¬ 
tween  ('hurch  and  State  consist  in  the  perpetuation  of  these 
milder  ]Hmalties,  that  the  repeal  of  the  Test-act  was  deprecated 
bv  Churchmen  themselves  as  tantamount  to  the  dissolution  of  the 
cfierished  alliance, — as  cutting  asunder  almost  the  last  tie  that 
held  ('hurch  and  State  together.  Dr.  Burton  seems  inclined  to 
take  this  view  of  the  matter ;  and  he  asks,  whether  the  union  of 
Church  and  Slate  can  be  said  to  exist,  when  every  member  of  the 
State  is  no  longer  of  necessity  a  member  of  tlic  Church,  and 
*  when  the  clergy  and  parliament  together  have  not  the  power  of 
‘  landing  the  whole  community  in  spiritual  matters.' 

*  The  Dissenters/  he  proceeds  to  say,  ‘  seem  to  think  that  tlui  union 
dfX's  still  continue,  for  they  arc  louder  than  ever  in  their  deniiuids  that 
Church  and  tkatc  diould  be  sc jxiratod :  and  it  is  this  which  leads  m 
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to  call  upkm  them  to  state  explicitly,  what  they  mean  by  the  union  of 
Church  and  State,  and  to  point  out  the  process  by  which  the  aepa- 
rstioii  can  be  effected.  1  am  aware,  that  the  Dissenters  are  not  the 
only  persons  who  consider  the  Church  and  the  State  to  be  still  united, 
oml  who  contemplate  their  separation.  Air.  Wilks,  the  member  for 
Boston,  has  published  a  letter  to  the  Bristol  Dissenters,  in  which  ho 
assures  them,  that  “  the  opinion  of  the  Government  **  is,  that  "  any  im- 
nwdiate  and  urgent  attempt  at  the  severance  of  Church  and  State 
would  utterly  fail.”  Aly  question  is  therefore  likely  to  be  answered, 
if  nut  by  the  Government,  at  li^t  by  the  Member  for  Boston  in  the 
pa'sent  session.*  pp.  G9,  "JO. 

What  answer  the  Member  for  Boston  would  give,  we  have  not 
the  means  of  divining;  but  the  Government  nave  spoken  for 
themselves.  We  transcribe  from  the  public  journals  tne  follow¬ 
ing  extract  from  the  s})eech  of  Karl  Grey,  in  the  debate  on  the 
Address  to  the  Throne,  on  the  5th  ult. 

‘  The  last  and  the  most  important  topic  to  which  it  would  be  his  duty 
to  refer,  was  the  situation  of  the  established  church.  The  noble  duke 
(Wellingtcin)  had  spoken  much  on  the  subject  of  caution  in  any  mea¬ 
sures  which  ministers  might  think  it  their  duty  to  advise  his  Atajesty 
to  adopt  respecting  the  church.  He  agreed  with  the  noble  duke — he 
approved  his  advice — he  had  already  acted  upon  it.  With  the  noble 
duKc  he  (Karl  (rrey)  deprecated  any  attempt  at  rash  innovation;  nor 
did  he  wish  anything  like  a  general  change  in  the  establishment  of  the 

church . If  the  noble  duke  was  really  anxious  that  he  should 

make  u  confession  of  faith,  he  would  not  decline  doing  it ;  for  he  had 
nut  an  opinion  that  he  would  not  boldly  avow,  or  that  he  was  ashamed 
to  acknowledge.  And  he  would  therefore  tell  the  noble  duke,  that  ho 
was  a  sincere  adherent,  a  devoted  friend  to  the  Church  of  England, 
that  he  had  ever  been  a  zealous  supp)rter  of  it,  and  that  he  had  never 
lent  himself,  and  never  would  lend  himself  to  those  theories — under 
whatever  specious  name  of  separating  Church  and  State  they  might  be 
designated,  which,  wild  and  extravagant  in  themselves,  could  not  be 
otkerw'ise  than  dangerous  in  their  results.  He  had  never  concealed 
these  opinions — in  that  house,  in  every  situation  of  life  he  had  ever 
maintained  and  defended  them  ;  and  in  his  various  interviews  at  dif¬ 
ferent  times  with  members  of  the  dissenting  body,  he  had  stated  them 
distinctly.  He  was  anxious  that  real  grievances  should  be  redressed, 
that  unmerited  disabilities  should  be  removed  ;  (and  he  believed  that 
many  enlightened  heads  of  the  church  shared  this  wish  in  common 
with  him ;) — that  relief  should  be  given  from  all  those  restrictions 
which  reason  denounced  and  necessity  did  not  justify.  But,  if  there 
was  any  attempt  to  be  made  to  go  further — any  effort  to  separate  the 
Church  from  the  State,  because,  as  some  persons  idly  said,  the  con¬ 
nexion  was  unchristian — if  this  was  the  end  to  be  aimed  at,  then  he 
(Karl  Grey)  knew  his  course  ;  his  duty  was  plain  and  clear — he  knew 
where  and  how  to  take  his  stand,  and  he  would  take  it — to  all  such  at¬ 
tempts  he  would  offer  the  most  determined,  the  most  unflinching  re¬ 
sistance  ;  and  those  who  led  the  assault  should  not  merely  find  he  wm 
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no  Hupportcr  of  such  doctrines — that  in  his  breast  they  found  no 
path?  ;  but  that  at  all  risks,  and  under  all  circumstances,  he  would  be 
their  most  uncompromising  opponent.  But  he  did  think,  for  the  sake 
of  the  church  itself— and  this  opinion  he  knew  he  held  in  common 
with  many  other  warm  friends  of  the  establishment — that  its  state 
should  Ir*  carefully  looked  into,  and  that  there  were  many  things  that 
might  be  beneficially  altered,  so  that  complaints  might  be  removed. 
He  thought  they  ought  to  hnik  most  thoroughly  into  the  subject,  in 
the  conviction  that  measures  truly  conservative  might  be  adopted^ 
not  employing  the  word  conservative  in  its  much  abused  sense,  but 
according  to  its  right  and  proper  meaning — conservative  of  the  really 
useful  and  good,  and  so  as  greatly  to  strengthen  and  support  the 
foundations  of  the  church.' 

To  what  wild  and  extravagant  theories  veiled  under  the  spe¬ 
cious  name  of  separating  ('hurch  and  State,  Karl  Grey  might  ah 
lude,  it  is  of  course  im|>ossible  for  us  to  say.  His  Lordship 
might  |H)ssibly  refer  to  reformers  within  the  (Church,  who,  like 
Lord  Henley,  wish  to  alienate  all  church  patronage  from  the 
Crown,  and  to  discharge  the  bishops  from  tneir  baronial  duties, 
with  a  view  to  ‘  sever  the  unnatural  alliance  between  the  Church 
‘  and  the  world.’  Or,  he  might  allude  to  certain  political  Dis¬ 
senters  without,  whose  theories  and  declamations  would  seem  to  go 
to  the  extent  of  destroying  the  Church,  instead  of  merely  separating 
it  from  the  State,  extinguishing  it  even  as  a  corporate  body,  and  not 
leaving  to  the  State  any  specifically  Protestant  character.  Against 
the  latter  class  of  theorists,  we  l>eg  permission  to  join  in  his  Lord- 
ship's  emphatic  protest.  But,  in  expressing  his  anxiety  that  the 
real  grievances  of  Dissenters  should  he  redressed,  and  all  un¬ 
merited  disabilities  and  unreasonable  restrictions  removed,  the 
Ifremier  not  only  conceded  all  that  Dissenters  make  the  subject- 
matter  of  their  claims :  whether  consciously  or  not,  he  has  pledged 
his  assent  to  the  virtual,  though  not  the  formal  dissolution  of  the 
alliance  lietween  the  secular  and  the  spiritual  arm,  upon  which 
the  whole  structure  of  the  Establishment  rests.  When  the  last 
penal  disqualification  and  unjust  restriction  shall  be  abolished, 
the  Church  will  remain  in  all  her  spiritual  integrity,  but  the 
Establishment  will  be  abrogated. 

We  agree  with  Dr.  Burton,  that  the  union  between  Church 
and  State  is  already  more  than  three  fourths  dissolved ;  and  as 
no  evil  has  resulted  from  this,  but  much  good,  we  cannot  deem 
the  apprehensions  very  reasonable,  of  any  injury  that  might  arise 
to  the  constitution  from  doing  away  with  the  other  fourth.  If  he 
wishes  to  know  in  what  consists  that  union  which  still  continues, 
and  which  Dissenters  wish  to  sec  terminated,  we  beg  leave  to  re¬ 
fer  him  to  an  article  which  recently  ap|)eare(i  in  a  weekly  journal 
that  is  understoixl  to  |)osse88  the  confidence  and  to  s]H*ak  the 
sentiments  of  the  Evangelical  Dissenters.  The  Times  news- 
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naper  had  expressed  a  wish  that  the  op})osers  of  the  Church  would 
define  their  terms  more  accurately,  and  had  put  the  same  ques¬ 
tion  to  the  Dissenters,  that  Dr.  Burton  has  done—*  What  is  the 
i  Union  between  Church  and  State?'  The  “  Patriot"  meets  this 
question,  by  first  pointinjir  out  what  the  union,  in  its  original  per- 
tection,  included;  reciting  the  various  penal  statutes  enacted 
against  Nonconformists  down  to  the  12  Anne,  c.  which  pro¬ 
hibited  Dissenters  from  educating  their  own  children,  requiring 
them  to  be  put  into  the  hands  of  Conformists ;  and  the  article 
then  proceeds  as  follows. 

*  This  is  Church  and  State,  or  what  an  able  French  WTiter  styles, 
le  sytieme  feodale  et  hUratique,  This  is  what  some  people  call  Na¬ 
tional  Religion  ;  others,  the  Alliance  between  Religion  and  good  Oo- 
verninent ;  but  which  Dissenters  are  so  unreasonable  as  to  ueem  bad 
legislation  and  anti-Christian  policy.  Against  this  system  they  have 
had  to  struggle ;  and,  by  slow  and  painful  degrees,  these  Panars  of 
the  State  have  won  concessions  from  the  Legislature,  in  spite  of  Brah^ 
miniatl  intolerance.  They  obtained,  first,  tolenition,  i.  e.  permission 
to  worship  God,  to  keep  schools,  to  educate  their  own  children.  Sic, ; 
then,  protection  and  legal  recognition ;  then,  a  few  much  grudged 
marks  of  roval  favour ;  at  length,  the  formal  re|)eal  of  the  annually 
sus{)ended  ^est  Act,  excluding  them  from  Parliament.  And  now 
what  w'ould  they  have  more  ?  They  complain  of  lieing  still  viewed  as 
a  caste,  not,  as  formerly,  proscribed,  but  lying  under  humiliating  dis¬ 
qualifications  of  the  most  unjust  description,  and  exposed  to  both  in¬ 
sult  and  serious  inconvenience  from  the  extant  remains  of  the  Church 
and  State  des]K>tisin.  .  What  these  are,  shall  now  be  stated. 

*  1.  The  system  of  Parochial  Registration,  the  absurdity  and  vexatious 
injustice  of  which  are  so  ably  exposed  in  the  article  cited  from  77ie 
Times  in  our  last  paper.  This  is  an  integral  part  of  the  Church  and 
State  system ;  so  that  one  of  the  clerical  witnesses  examined  by  the 
('ommittee  objected,  that  to  admit  Dissenters  to  the  Itenefit  of  a  civil 
registration  would ^/f^r/Aer  legalize  the  existence  of  Distent!  **  It  is 
rather  late  in  the  day,”  remarks  The  Glol)e,  “for  such  an  objection.” 
But  some  people  wake  very  late,  and  do  not  trouble  themselves  about 
the  time  of  day.  “  Dissent  is  already  legal,”  remarks  our  contem¬ 
porary.  It  is  so,  hence  the  absurdity  of  treating  it  as  illegal. 

*  2.  What  the  Times  styles,  “  the  barbarous  restraint  imposed  upon 
Dissenters  in  the  non-celebration  of  their  marriages  according  to  their 
own  religious  rites.”  This  is  intimately  connected  both  with  the  sa¬ 
cerdotal  theory  adopted  from  Rome,  and  with  the  Church  and  State 
polity.  It  is  a  relic  of  compulsive  conformity.  And  with  this  we 
niay  connect,  as  part  and  parcel  of  the  same  system,  the  exclusion  of 
the  iMKlies  of  Dissenters  from  the  consecrated  burial-ground.  Upon 
this  ])oint,  there  has  not  been  a  little  quibbling.  All  persons  buried 
in  the  panKhial  cemetery  must  be  buried  according  to  the  rites  of  the 
Church,  except  suicides  and  persons  unbaptised.  But  numbers  of 
Dissenters  die  unlmptized,  and  the  validity  of  their  liaptism  has  been 
in  numerous  cases  qiiestionetl.  The  clergyman  may  then  refuse  to 
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buiTy  and,  by  no  doing,  exclude  from  Interment.  Can  anything  bt 
more  innulting  or  opprciwive  ?  But  this  is  the  sytteme  J't'vdale  ti 
ratiqur. 

•o.  The  tithe  system,  civil  and  ecclesiastical.  We  speak  not  now  of 
the  hscul  exaction,  so  much  as  tlie  principle  of  the  system,  'fhe  tithe 
is  uot  like  any  other  civil  claim,  which  may  be  enforced  in  the  common- 
law  courts ;  but  tithe  causes  fall  under  the  cognizance  of  ecclesiastical 
courts  and  courts  of  equity.  The  former  are  the  remains  of  the  bar- 
lairous  legislation  of  feudal  ages,  and  loudly  call  for  searching  reform. 
The  tithe  itself,  os  now  shared  l»etween  the  feudal  nobility  and 
the  sacerdotal  order,  affords  a  beautiful  specimen  of  the  Church  and 
State  union.  There  utis  a  time  when  the  clergy  possesstnl  above  half 
the  military  fees,  that  is,  of  the  landed  property  of  the  kingdom.  The 
hierarchy  lias,  in  later  days,  l)een  8|)oiled  and  reduced  to  subserviency 
bv  the  aristocnicy ;  and  hence  the  present  anomalous  state  of  the  com¬ 
plex  tithe  system. 

'  4.  The  Imronial  privileges  and  duties  of  the  prelates. 

*  5.  Tlic  exercise  ot  tem]H)ral  jurisdiction  by  j>ersons  in  holy  orders, 
as  magistrates,  perjwtual  chairmen  of  vestries.  See.,  by  which  the  Church 
and  State  system  is  brought  to  liear  upon  the  labouring  classes ;  parish 
lienefuctions  and  adequate  jiarochial  relief  lieing  in  numberless  cases 
withheld  from  the  chapi*l-going  poor.  As  a  minister  of  religion,  the 
Dissenting  past<»r  may  possibly  be  far  superior  in  character  to  the  epis¬ 
copal  clergyman  ;  wfcy  is  he  to  be  degraded  to  a  civil  inferiority  }  Be¬ 
cause  such  is  the  alliance  system. 

*  ().  (Nimpulsory  payments  levied  on  the  members  of  all  unendowed 
churches  in  support  of  the  endowed  Church. 

*  7*  Exclusion  from  the  national  seminaries  of  education,  from  the 
colleges  of  Oxfonl  and  (.Cambridge  down  to  the  charity  schools  and  » 
calliHl  national  schools.  The  system  of  exclusion,  Ik*  it  remembered,  is 
connecte<l  unth  laws  rendering  a  Uniyersity  education  a  pre-requisite 
for  civil  advancement,  and  with  the  systematic  denial  of  literary  honours 
to  Dissenters,  however  eminent  in  science  or  learning.  “  Every  depart¬ 
ment  <»f  tuition  Inung  prohibited  to  Protestant  Dissenters  by  \Tiriou8 
statutes  and  canons,  it  is  only  on  condition  of  qualifying  specially,  that 
they  are  now  permitted,  under  a  remedial  statute,  (19  Geo.  III.  c.  44, 
s.  2,)  to  exercise  these  profi»ssions  with  impunity.”  This  is  of  ccnirse 
no  grievanct* !  A  mere  stigma  left  after  the  yoke  has  been  removed ! 
Dissenters,  however,  will  not  and  ought  not  to  be  satisfied,  till  the 
whole  system  of  national  instruction  shall  be  placed  on  a  sounder  found¬ 
ation  than  the  Church  and  State  system  of  priestly  domination,  and 
till  the  last  remains  of  that  yoke  lie  removed  from  their  necks,  which 
“  neither  our  fathers  m»r  we  have  lioen  able  to  bear.”  This  is  w'hat 
they  mean  by  a  dissolution  of  the  alliance  or  union  between  Church  and 
State.*  Patriot,  Jan.  15,  IftM. 

The  only  constituent  part  of  the  union,  mentioned  in  tlie  above 
analysis,  that  docs  not  partake  of  a  |)enal  character,  is  that  which 
relates  to  the  fiarliainentary  power  exercised  by  the  bisho|>8  as 
*  lords  s}>i ritual.'  Dissenters  nave  suffered  so  much  in  former 
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times  from  the  political  power  of  the  prelates,  that  they  ought  to 
be  pardoned,  if  they  think  that  they  are  not  safe,  so  long  as  this 
sign  and  relic  of  the  alliance  between  the  spiritual  and  the  secular 
arms  remains.  But  we  agree  with  the  able  Editor  of  the  Times, 
that  this  is  ‘  an  adjunct  to  our  Church  establishment,'  rather 
than  an  essential  part  of  it.  ‘  We  ourselves,'  he  says,  ‘see  no 
‘  necessity  at  least  for  such  an  adjunct ;  and  on  its  expediency, 

‘  we  do  not  very  much  differ  from  those  who  feel  that  the  proper 
‘  sphere  for  a  bishop  is  his  diocese.'  The  Church  of  Scotland  is 
united  to  the  State,  to  a  certain  extent ;  and  yet,  it  has  no  mitred 
representatives  in  Parliament.  Dr.  Burton  seems  to  dispute  that 
the  ejection  of  the  bishops  from  the  House  of  Lords  would  be  an 
imm^iate  or  necessary  consequence  of  the  separation  .of  Church 
and  State,  or  that  they  sit  there  in  consequence  of  the  union  of 
Church  and  State.  Coleridge,  in  his  ‘  Idea  of  the  Constitution,' 
tells  us,  that  the  Bishops  sit  in  the  House  of  Peers  ‘  by  virtue  of 
‘  the  baronies  which,  much  against  the  will  of  those  haughty  pre- 
‘  lates,  our  kings  forced  upon  them.'  However  this  may  be,  we 
concede  that  the  right  of  the  king  to  summon  spiritual  as  well  as 
temporal  peers  to  Parliament,  is  a  distinct  constitutional  ques* 
tion;  and  that  what  we  understand  by  the  union  of  Church  and 
State,  namely,  the  establishment  of  a  particular  sect  or  form  of  re¬ 
ligion  by  penal  laws  intended  to  suppress  or  discountenance  all 
otner  sects, — does  not  consist  in  bishops  sitting  in  Parliament,  Init 
in  the  union  of  spiritual  and  secular  power ;  of  which  an  ex¬ 
tremely  small  portion  is  now  left  in  the  hands  of  the  prelates. 
With  the  political  objections  that  have  been  urged  against  their 
retaining  their  seats  in  parliament,  we  do  not  concern  ourselves. 
For  the  honour  of  religion,  we  may  wish  that  their  title  of  spi¬ 
ritual  peers  had  been  better  supported  by  a  distinguishing  pa¬ 
triotic  resistance  against  every  form  of  corruption,  by  a  uniform 
and  consistent  advocacy  of  the  claims  of  freedom,  humanity,  and 
religion,  by  an  independency  worthy  of  the  episcopal  office,  and 
by  a  superiority  to  the  8]>irit  of  intrigue  and  faction.  But  these 
considerations  must  be  excluded  from  the  present  discussion. 
The  Bishops  sat  in  Parliament,  as  did  the  abbots,  before  the 
House  of  Commons  had  an  existence ;  and  they  are  recognized 
by  the  Constitution  as  forming,  with  the  great  body  of  the  clergy, 
a  distinct  estate  of  the  realm.  But  the  baronial  privilege  does 
not  necessarily  attach  to  the  Episcopal  office,  since,  of  the  Irish 
Bishops,  four  only  sit  as  peers ;  and  the  royal  summons  is  still 
deemed  a  necessary  formality  in  order  to  entitle  any  peer,  tem¬ 
poral  or  spiritual,  to  take  his  seat.  AVe  are  disposed  to  think 
that  the  separation  of  Church  and  State  might  be  effected  with¬ 
out  touching  the  parliamentary  privileges  of  the  Bishops ;  and 
although  we  agree  with  many  pious  members  of  the  Established 
f’hurcti  in  the  opinion,  that  their  Lordships  ought  to  be  relieved 
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fn)in  the  burden  of  duties  incompatible  with  their  proper  func. 
tions,  we  regard  the  matter  as  more  a  national  than  a  Dissenting 
grievance. 

Dr.  Hurton  has  advertetl  to  two  or  three  other  consequences 
which,  he  thinks,  would  result  from  the  separation  proposed. 

^Ve  should  be  sorry  to  blink  one  of  the  real  difficulties  that  ' 
may  be  connected  with  this  delicate  subject ;  but  we  cannot  re-  ! 
gard  any  of  his  ‘questions’  as  presenting  a  very  formidable  pro. 
Idem.  Some  of  them  are  as  irrelevant  as  they  are  insidious,  and  j 
a  very  brief  answer  will  dis]K)8e  of  them.  For  instance:  What  ii  ! 

to  Ik‘  done,  he  asks,  with  the  patronage  in  the  gift  of  the  Crown?  | 

We  refer  him  to  Lord  Henley.  VVho  is  to  issue  the 
iC^liref  lA‘t  the  clergy  have  leave  to  elect  their  own  bishops. 
^Vhat  is  to  Income  of  those  Acts  of  Parliament  which  give  to  tW 
King  the  adjudication  of  all  causes,  spiritual  as  well  as  temporal, 
within  his  dominions  ?  These  will  not  be  in  the  slightest  degree 
affected  by  the  separation.  What  is  to  be  done  with  the  Coro- 
nation  Oath  It  may  stand  as  it  does,  although  Dr.  Burton 
seems  to  think  that  it  is  of  little  use,  since  the  Church  cannot 
make  use  of  it  as  a  bugbear.  But  the  most  serious  difficulty  of 
all  remains  to  Im?  noticed.  Hitherto,  in  all  acts  of  parliament, 

‘  the  terms,  spiritual  |>erson,  or  person  in  holy  orders,  or  par- 
‘  son,  or  priest,  or  clergy,’  Dr.  B.  remarks,  ‘  have  had  a  fixed 
‘  and  definite  meaning,  Iwing  restricted  to  persons  cpiscopally 
‘  ordaineii  according  to  the  forms  of  the  Church  of  EngiancL 
‘  When  that  C’hurch  becomes  merely  the  Episcopal  denomi- 
‘  nation,  and  on  a  level  with  other  denominations,  it  must 
‘  be  settled  by  Act  of  Parliament,  that  every  preacher  of  the 
‘  Gos|H'1  is  a  spiritual  person.’  What  a  blessed  Act  of  Par¬ 
liament  would  that  l)e,  that  should  so  settle  matters,  as  that  this 
should  indeed  be  the  fact !  Every  preacher  of  the  Gospel  aught 
to  be  ‘  a  spiritual  person’;  but,  even  after  the  separation  of  Church 
and  State,  we  should  fear  that  there  would  be  too  many  persons 
in  holy  orders,  or  pretended  holy  orders,  that  would  ill  deserve  to 
f>e  so  designated.  But  surely  Dr.  Burton  would  not  grudge  to 
Dissenting  Ministers of  clergy!  The  term  priest^  they 
have  no  wish  to  appropriate  :  that  might  remain,  therefore,  as  a 
term  of  distinction,  Dissenting  pastors  being  styled  ministers  of  re¬ 
ligion,  and  Episcopal  clergymen,  priests.  The  difficulty  would 
not  b(\  as  Dr.  B.  imagines,  in  hitting  upon  a  definition  sufficiently 
comprehensive  to  include  all  preachers,  but  in  selecting  one  suffi¬ 
ciently  s|)ecific  to  designate  the  parties  whom  the  purposes  of  the 
law  might  require  to  l>e  distinguished.  This  difficulty,  how¬ 
ever,  he  will  Ik*  happy  to  learn,  has  already  been  got  over,  in 
various  recent  Acts  of  Parliament,  without  giving  umbrage  to 
any  of  the  parties  concerned. 

We  trust  that  we  have  now  explained  to  Dr.  Burton's  satisfac- 
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tion,  wliat  wc  mean  by  a  union  of  Clmrch  and  State,  and  what  is 
the  process  by  which  we  wish  to  see  the  separation  consummated. 
Wlien  he  comes  to  understand  our  sentiments,  we  are  not  without 
sanguine  ho)>e8  that  he  will  own  that  Dissenters  arc  in  the  right. 
The  liberality  which  he  has  shewn  in  some  parts  of  his  present 
pamphlet,  warrants  this  ex))ectation  ;  and  still  more  the  enliglit> 
cned  discrimination  displayed  in  the  following  passage,  which  we 
transcribe  with  much  pleasure. 

*  The  union  of  Church  and  State  is  not  the  same  thing  with  the 
union  of  Religion  and  the  State,  though  the  two  expressions  arc  often 
confounded.  Religion  and  the  State  may  he  said  to  be  united,  when 
the  State  encourages  Religion,  and  enforces  it  by  laws:  and  where  the 
Christian  Religion  is  the  one  thus  supported,  the  Chui*ch  and  the 
State  may  in  one  sense  be  said  to  be  united  ;  for  the  term  Churchy  in 
its  widest  sense,  means  the  universid  Church,  or  whole  body  of  be- 
lievers  in  Christ.  But  this  would  be  an  equivocal  meaning,  and  is  not 
what  is  genenilly  implied  by  the  union  of  Church  and  State,  which 
means  that  the  State  supports  by  its  laws  one  particular  Church,  or  one 
form  of  Christianity  to  the  exclusion  of  others.’ — p.  68. 

These  admirable  remarks  place  in  a  striking  light  the  anti- 
Catholic  spirit  and  tendency  of  that  union  of  Church  and  State 
which  disunites  the  Church,  by  severing  the  particular  Church  or 
favoured  sect  from  every  other  communion.  Tnus,  not  only  does  the 
union  of  Church  and  State  in  this  country  prevent  the  Episco¬ 
pal  Church  from  holding  religious  communion  with  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Church  of  Scotland,  or  with  any  of  the  Dissenting  sections  of 
the  Church  of  Christ  in  England,  but  it  equally  forbids  all  con¬ 
nexion  with  the  Protestant  Churches  of  France,  Switzerland, 
Prussia,  and  Germany.  This  has  resulted,  it  is  true,  partly  from 
the  unbending  character  and  pretensions  of  the  Episcopal  polity 
itself;  but  the  Episcopacy  of  the  Church  of  England  would  long 
since  have  become  much  nearer  what  Usher,  and  Leighton,  and 
Burnet  desired  to  see  it — a  much  more  moderate,  and  reasonable,  and 
catholic,  and  ajwstolic  system, — had  it  not  been  for  the  fatal  alliance 
that  has  deprived  the  Church  of  her  own  liberty,  and  renderetl 
her  the  oppressor  of  all  who  dissent  from  her.  The  penal  laws  in¬ 
tended  for  her  support,  have  fortified  her  in  unsocial  bigotry. 

The  union  of  Religion  and  the  State,  too  often  confounded,  as 
Dr.  Burton  remarks,  with  the  union  of  Church  and  State,  wc 
ardently  desire  to  see  better  understood  and  more  eftectively  real¬ 
ised.  Religion  and  the  State  may  be  said  to  l)e  united,  we  arc 
told  by  the  learned  Professor,  ‘  when  the  State  envonragen  Rc- 
*  ligion,  and  so  en farces  it  by  law’s’,  and  thus  ‘  supports  it.’  But 
to  encourage,  to  enforce,  and  to  8up|)ort,  are  phrases  conveying  very’ 
distinct  and  different  ideas.  Understanding  by  the  term  State^  the 
Ciovemment  or  Legislature,  we  should  prefer  to  say,  that  Rc- 
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ligion  nnil  the  StaU*  arc  most  happily  uniteil,  where  the  State  pm. 
tertM  Uelipon,  and  myK/^/zVAflicligion,  and  efi  forves  it  by  public 
homage  and  exain])le.  'rhis  includes  nearly  all,  we  apprehend, 
that  Christianity  rixjuires  of  the  State,  or  can  be  advantaged  by 
receiving  from  it.  Such  ap])ears  to  be  the  (’hurch  and  State  sys¬ 
tem  of  the  Unitcnl  States  of  America.  In  that  country',  according 
to  the  highest  judicial  authorities,  Christianity  is  establishetl  and 
supported  to  this  extent ;  and  the  Church  and  State  may  there¬ 
fore,  as  Dr.  llurton  admits,  in  one  sense,  Ihj  said  to  he  united. 

‘  The  ptH)ple  of  the  Unitetl  States  have  retained  the  Christian 
‘  religion  as  the  foundation  of  their  civil,  legal,  and  political  insti- 
*  tutions,  while  they  have  refused  to  continue  a  legal  preference  of 
‘  any  one  of  its  forms  over  another.’  Such  is  the  correct  state¬ 
ment  of  a  writer  in  the  Christian  Observer,  who  is  anxious,  how¬ 
ever,  to  make  it  appear  that  the  only  diflerence  between  Mw  system 
and  the  English  Church  and  State  system,  is  one  of  degree ;  and 
that  the  ])n)per  degree  to  which  things  ought  to  be  carrietl,  is 
‘  far  more  wisely  and  Scripturally  determined  in  Great 
‘  llritain  than  in  the  United  Slates.’  Upon  this  complacent  con¬ 
clusion,  Mr.  Colton  remarks  as  follows  : 

‘  And  is  there,  then,  no  difference,  excej)t  of  degree,  l)et\veen  a 
Catholic  recHtgnitioii  of  C'hristianity  by  the  State,  as  is  done  in 
America,  and  the  enforcement  of  one  particular  f<»rm  of  it  upon 
the  community,  as  is  done  by  an  Establishment?  The  Americans 
will  .suffer  any  degree  hut  the  last  ;  and  that  they  think  involves  a 
vrinciple  which  they  do  not  tolerate  ;  viz.  the  right  of  one  man,  or  any 
iKKly  of  men,  to  chiK>se  a  religion  for  others,  or  to  imjiose  it  upon 
them. 

•  If  the  (’hristian  Ohser\'er  has  l)een  surprised  to  find  the  Americani 
so  orthmlox  in  kind,  and  defective  only  in  degree  ;  and  if  any  others  in 
England  are  to  Ik*  surprised  by  his  disclosure  ;  it  only  proves  the  truth 
of  his  own  ass^*rtion :  that  “  it  is  not  generally  understood  in  England, 
what  are  the  real  /m7.v  of  the  case"  in  America. 

‘  Whatever,  therefort*,  the  Christian  Observer  may  have  proved,  he 
has  certainly  failtnl  to  find  an  American  advocate  of  a  State  Religious 
Establishment,  in  the  s4*nsi*  of  giving  one  sect  a  pre-eminenct*  by  law*. 
Whatever  elsi*,  and  whatever  less  than  this,  he  has  proved,  of  the  kind 
which  he  has  st'emed  to  Ik*  in  pursuit  of,  we  like  it  all  the  better,  be¬ 
cause  he  has  als<»  provt*d,  that  a  nation  may  be  a  (/hristian  nation  >vith- 
out  an  Estahlishment ;  and  liecause  he  has  proved  w’hat  may  go  to 
convince  our  English  friends,  that  Americans  are  not  such  radicals  as 
they  have  Ihvu  representisl  ;  that  they  are  not  bigots ;  and  that  a  man 
may  frindy  express  his  oninions  there,  and  yet  retain  his  influence.  We 
shall  ex|K*ct  to  rise  in  tne  eMt*em  of  such  perstms  ns  the  Christian  Ob¬ 
server,  ns  they  come  to  know  us  lietter. 

*  (Vrtainly,  the  C  hristian  Ohs4*rver  did  not  mean,  that  the  American 
authorities,  on  which  he  relied  to  prove  the  ortluKloxy  or  semi-ortho¬ 
doxy  of  Amerinui  opini»»ns,  were  either  opt  u  or  secret  advocates  of  an 
Estahlishment  ;  nor  will  it  Ih‘  prt*tended,  that  they  did  not  understand 
themselves — that  they  were  teaching  a  doctrine  which  they  never  in- 
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tended.  That  would  beain^lar,  iiide<»d;  and  would  prore  suHiciently, 
that  neither  the  Christian  Observer,  nor  any  ImhIv  else,  would  havea  right 
to  it,  as  coming  from  them.  I  cannot,  therefore,  easily  see  what  the 
('hristiaii  Observer  has  l>een  aiming  at  in  these  articles,  nor  what  he 
has  gained,  as  an  advocate  of  Kstablishments.  We,  certainly,  are  much 
ttbliged  to  him  for  having  done  a  work  which  would  not  i)erhaps  have 
had  the  same  intluence,  if  undertaken  by  us ;  but  of  which,  having 
bt‘en  brought  to  our  hands  from  such  a  quarter,  we  may  fairly  avail  our¬ 
selves:  That  the  American  community  is  not  slightly  leavened  with 
Christianity.*  p.  35. 

In  a  trial  for  blasphemy,  before  the  Supreme  Court  of  New 
York  in  1311,  the  Chief  Justice,  Chancellor  Kent,  in  delivering 
his  opinion,  used  the  following  language,  which  will  indicate  the 
sense  and  extent  in  which  Christianity  is  recognised  in  America, 
as  ‘  part  and  parcel  of  the  law  of  the  land.'* 


*  “  The  authorities  shew  that  blasphemy  against  God,  and  contume¬ 
lious  reproaches  and  profane  ridicule  of  Christ,  or  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
(which  are  equally  treated  as  blasphemy,)  are  otfences  punishable  at 
common  law,  whether  uttered  by  words  or  w'ritings.  The  consequences 
may  be  less  extensively  pernicious  in  the  one  case  than  in  the  other ; 
hut  in  both  instances  the  reviling  is  still  an  offence,  because  it  tends  to 
corrupt  the  morals  of  the  ]>eoplc,  and  to  destroy  giMnl  order.  8uch 
offences  have  always  been  considered  inde{)endent  of  any  Religious 
Establishment  or  the  Rights  of  the  Church.  There  is  nothing  in  our 
manners  and  institutions  which  has  prevented  the  application  or  the 
necessity  of  this  point  of  the  common  law.  We  stand  equally  in  need 
now  as  formerly,  of  all  that  moral  discipline,  and  of  those  princi]>les  of 
virtue,  which  help  to  bind  s<Kiety  together.  The  people  of  this  State, 
in  common  with  the  jietiple  of  this  country,  profess  the  general  doctrines 
of  Christianity,  as  the  rule  of  their  faith  and  practice ;  and  to  scanda¬ 
lize  the  Author  of  these  doctrines  is  not  only,  in  a  religious  i>oint  of  view, 
extremely  impious,  but,  even  in  respect  to  the  obligations  due  to  society, 
is  a  gross  violation  of  decency  and  good  order.  Nothing  could  be  more 
offensive  to  the  virtuous  part  of  the  community,  or  more  injurious  to 
the  tender  morals  of  the  young,  than  to  declare  such  profanity  lawful. 
It  would  go  to  confound  all  distinction  between  things  sacred  and  pro¬ 
fane  ;  for,  to  use  the  words  of  one  of  the  greatest  oracles  of  human 
wisdom,  (Lord  Bacon,)  *  Profane  scoffing  doth  by  little  and  little  de¬ 
face  the  reverence  for  religion :  *  and  who  adds,  in  another  place,  *  Two 
principal  causes  have  I  ever  known  of  Atheism, — curious  controversies 
and  profane  scoffing.’  The  very  idea  of  jurisprudtmce,  with  the  ancient 
law^vers  and  philosophers,  embraced  the  religion  of  the  country  : 
Juris  prude  ntia  est  divinamm  atque  humanartnn  rerum  mditia.  And 
though  the  Constitution  has  discarded  Religious  Kstablishments,  it 
does  not  forbid  judicial  cognizance  of  those  offences  a^inst  religion 
and  niondity  which  have  no  reference  to  any  such  Establishment, 
or  to  any  particular  form  of  government,  but  arc  punishable,  because 
they  strike  at  the  root  of  moral  obligation,  and  weuKcn  the  security  of 
the  social  tics.  The  legislative  exposition  of  the  Constitution  is  cou- 
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foniial»lo  to  this  view  of  it.  ('hristianity,  in  its  enlargcil  st^nse,  as  g 
religion  n*vealeil  and  taught  in  the  Bible,  is  not  unkmmii  to  our  law. 
The  Statute  ft»r  preventing  immorality  consecrates  the  first  day  of  the 
wtH*k  os  holy  time,  and  considers  the  violation  of  it  immond.  The  act 
conctTiiing  miths,  re-organizes  the  common-law  mcHle  of  administering 
ail  oath,  by  laying  the  hand  on  and  kissing  the  (iospels.  Surely,  then,  we 
are  Inmnd  to  conclude,  that  wicked  and  malicious  words,  writings,  and 
actions,  which  go  to  vilify  those  Gosjxds,  continue,  as  at  common  law,  to 
Im»  an  offence  apiinst  public  |>eace  and  safety.  They  are  inconsistent  with 
the  reverence  due  to  the  administration  of  an  oath  ;  and,  among  other 
evil  constHpiences,  they  tend  to  lessen  in  the  public  mind  its  religious 
sanction.  ”  ’  pp.  4.5,  f). 

So  much  for  the  nature  of  that  union  of  Religion  and  the  State 
wliich  subsists  in  America  without  an  Kstablishinent.  Now  as  to 
the  results.  Very  industrious,  hut  not  very  fair  and  candid 
attempts  have  lately  Ix'en  made  to  prove,  that  the  past  and  present 
condition  of  religion  and  morality  in  the  United  States,  is  such  as 
to  afford  an  unanswerable  argument  for  the  necessity  of  Establish¬ 
ments.  'rhese  representations,  Mr.  (.'olton  has  shewn  to  be  alike 
disingenuous  and  unfounded.  It  would  lead  us  too  far,  to  go 
minutely  into  his  statements  :  the  following  extracts  will  he  sutli- 
cient  for  our  present  ]nirpose,and  we  strongly  recommend  our  read¬ 
ers  to  obtain  a  copy  of  the  pam])hlct  from  w  Inch  they  arc  taken. 

*  By  the  lust  census  of  UtlO,  the  populatimi  of  the  United  States  was 
12,hf>f»,(f*J0.  Allowing  Roman  C'utholic  priests,  we  shall  have, 
«»f  all  demuuinations,  as  may  lie  seen,  full  one  minister  for  every  thou- 
sand  souls  by  the  last  estimate  of  the  last  census.  Deducting  the  Ro¬ 
man  Catholics  and  tluKse  not  esteemed  Ortliodox,  all  of  which,  in  their 
ow  n  t'oimexions,  doubtless  have  their  own  influence  in  promoting  morali¬ 
ty  and  smiriiig  the  giMul  order  of  siK’iety,  we  shall  still  have  1 1,1«IR  minis¬ 
ters,  w’luKse  ('hristiaiiity  is  generally  sound,  whose  (jualifications  are  for 
theiiuKst  part  fittetl  for  the  several  classes  of  swiety  among  which  their 
lalMuirs  are  distributed,  and  a  very  great  pro|M>rtion  of  whom  w  ould  not 
suffer  by  comparison  in  piety  and  professional  learning  with  any  set  of 
men  of  the  siime  class  in  the  Christian  world,  when  viewed  en  masse, 
and  in  their  ordinary  relations  to  society. 

‘  Thus  much,  to  show,  that,  raiiidly  as  the  population  of  the  United 
.Stott's  has  incrinised,  the  virtue  ot  the  Christian  public  there,  having 
lHH*n  roust'd  by  information  and  suitable  apj>eals,  has  ntit  only  kept  jiace 
w  ith  this  march  in  supplying  a  nrojmrtionate  numln'r  of  the  ministers  of 
religion,  but  has  actually  piint'tl  upon  it,  and  bids  fair,  in  these  provi- 
sitnis  for  the  spiritual  wants  of  the  petiple,  sotm  to  attain  the  limits  of 
its  aspirations.*  ]>.  R. 

S|K'aking  of  the  average  qualifications  of  these  ministers,  Mr. 
('olton  says : 

‘  The  Presbyterians  anti  ('ongreg.ititmalists  in  Ainerit'a,  (alsmt  .‘1(KM>,) 
have  untpicslmnubly  more  stditl  learning,  than  all  of  the  other  deno- 
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minations  put  together.  A  minister  cannot  move  in  their  ranks  and 
be  res|H*cted,  without  having  had  a  li^ral  education,  unless  the  re- 
diHMiiing  |M»wers  of  superior  talents  shall  raise  him  above  contempt. 
The  Kpisc«)palians,  the  Dutch  and  (lerman  KeformtMl,  the  (termaii 
Lutherans  and  Calvinists,  ramifications  of  Scotch  churches,  and  some 
others,  j)erhaps,  all  being  of  the  smaller  deintminations,  are  upm  the 
s:inie  level  with  Presbyterians  and  Coiigregationalists.  They  are 
“  workmen  that  need  not  to  l)e  ashamed.*'  As  men  of  learning,  the 
Unitarians  of  Massachusetts  will  not  sutfer  in  comparison  with  any 
other  ;  but  alas!  they  have  let  go  the  Dead. 

‘  The  clergy  of  America,  my  I^ord,  with  a  few  exceptions,  arc  all 
H'orking  vicn  ;  and  they  are  Incoming  more  and  more  so.  It  is  the 
fashion — it  is  the  spirit  of  the  times.  They  generally  appreciate  the 
spiritual  wants  of  the  nation,  and  feel  their  resn«»nsibility.  This  is  a 
part  (»f  their  education.  And  a  groat  and  effectual  door  is  open  to 
them  in  the  hearts  of  the  m'oplc.  The  jMJople  are  not  jealous  of  them 
— Imw  can  they  be?  And  they  are  not  jeahms  of  each  other, as  lK»ing 
of  different  sects  ;  as  all  sects,  in  all  parts  of  the  land,  have  at  lust 
Is'en  reduced  to  a  common  level,  as  to  relative  rights  In'tween  them¬ 
selves,  and  between  the  State  and  them.  Their  only  chance  of  su- 
|H*rh)r  influence  is  by  su|)erior  virtue.**  p]).  10,  11. 

‘  It  is  not  enough,  in  the  consideration  of  this  subject,  to  h»ok  mertdy 
at  the  comparative  number  of  ministers  actually  at  work,  and  to  esti¬ 
mate  the  amount  of  their  lalMUirs,  and  the  degrees  of  their  influence  ; 
hut  the  jR'culiar  difficulties  under  which  America  has  lalMiured,  as  a 
new  country,  and  with  a  population  doubling  every  twenty-five  years, 
are  also  to  be  taken  into  the  account.  And  yet,  with  all  these  disad¬ 
vantages  to  struggle  with,  it  would  apj)ear,  not  only  that  she  is  far  bet¬ 
ter  supplied  than  England,  in  propwtion  to  the  pipulation  ;  but  her  sup¬ 
ply  of  ministers  has  gained  and  still  gains  upm  the  increase  of  p)pu- 
lation,  while  that  of  England  is  going  backwards,  the  Establishment 
alone  Inung  taken  into  the  account.  Your  Lordship’s  own  evidence 


*  A  curious  instance  of  blundering  misrepresentation  is  cx])08ed  by 
Mr.  Colton,  which  occurs  in  a  shallow,  flippant  public*ation,  entitled, 
“  Essjiys  mi  the  Church.*’  To  imwe  the  inefficiency  of  the  voluntary 
system,  it  is  remarked,  that,  in  Alassachusetts  and  Connecticut,  where 
C’hristianity  was  established  by  lau',  the  Presbyterian  ministers  sup- 
pirted  and  settled  w'ere  in  the  propirtion  of  1  to  every  1884  inhabit¬ 
ants,  while,  in  the  states  where  there  was  no  establishment,  the  pro- 
pirtion  of  the  same  class  w'as  1  to  every  19, .800.  This  com|)arative 
statement  overlooks  entirely  the  existence  of  other  denominations,  two 
of  them  (the  Baptists  and  Methodists)  by  far  the  most  numerous  in 
the  United  States ;  and  does  not  even  recognize  the  Episcoimlians,  who 
have  always  l>een  in  Virginia  the  dominant  sect,  and  arc  numiTous  in 
the  more  southeni  States.  Dr.  Dwight,  the  authority  for  the  comiiarative 
stsitement,  w'as  giving  on  account  of  the  numlier  only  of  Prexhylerian 
ministers;  and  this  Writer  makes  it  serve  as  that  of  the  ministers  of 
all  denominations  !  Otherwise,  his  argument  falls  to  the  ground.  Yet 
this  grossly  fallacious  statement  has  liccn  swallowed  with  eager  avidity. 
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decide*  this  qut'stion  : — “  I  conceive,  that  little  or  no  prtmsion  has 
Imhmi  made  for  the  wants  of  the  population  which  has  arisen  since 
the  last  twc»  censust**.’* 

*  London  and  its  adjacent  liorouohs  contain  IDl  places  of  worship 

iKdonirinjf  to  the  Kstahlishinent,  with  a  ]>opulation  of  luilKhlMH). 
V'our  L«*rdship  has  ^iveii  in  evidence,  that  “  not  onc-tcnth  ’*  of  the 
iHsipIe  are  pnivided  for.  And  how  much  less  than  one-tenth?  New 
York  has  a  population  of  and  101  churches — one  church  to 

1,200  souls.  Boston  has  ."iO  cliurches  to  (i0,(K)0  ;  and  other  large  citiei 
in  Ainerici  are  etpially  well  supplie<l ;  many  t>f  them  iR'tter. 

‘  There  are  in  the  United  States,  excluding  the  Homan  Cathoh’cs 
and  all  other  sects  not  commonly  esteemed  orthiHlox,  1,()01,000  com- 
munirants  at  the  Lord’s  table,  hy  the  latest  authentic  re|H>rts  1  have 
Ix  en  able  to  obtain,  some  of  which  are  two  and  three  years  old,  and 
none  less  than  one  year,  'riiere  are  also  some  orthmlox  demuninalions 
iu»t  n*|a»rted.  I  have  observed,  that  the  annual  increase  of  coiniiui- 
nicnnts  in  American  churches  of  late,  taking  into  view  the  dilferent 
M'cts,  rungi's  from  one-fourth  to  one-tenth  of  the  grovss  amount  ;  and 
that  the  greatest  pro))ortionate  increase  is  in  the  iiu>st  numerous  deno¬ 
minations.  Taking  these  facts  into  consideration,  I  have  supposed  the 
present  numl)er  t>f  communicants  in  the  American  orthodox  churches 
cannot  la*  less  than  1  In  those  denominatums,  compre¬ 

hending  the  great  hulk  of  these  communicants,  the  terms  <)f  admis¬ 
sion  to  the  Lord’s  supper  are,  a  strict  examination,  as  to  jKTsonal  piety, 
and  a  public  professitin  of  religitui.  (Jenerally,  so  far  as  1  have  been 
able  to  observe,  the  terms  of  admitt;ince  to  this  ordinance  in  America, 
are  much  more  strict,  than  in  the  c<)rres|)onding  denominations  in 
(tn»at  Britain.  In  the  Church  of  Kngland,  if  1  do  mit  mistake,  all 
are  admitted  to  this  sacrament,  who  are  of  res|K*ctahle  character.  And 
yet  it  ap|H*ura  bv  a  suthcient  amount  of  evidence  from  a  high  (piartcr 
«if  the  Church  of  Kngland,  that  the  number  of  communicants  through¬ 
out  the  Knglish  Kstahlishinent,  does  not  exceisl  Ik>(b(H)0.  Taking 
the  jMipulation  of  Kngland  at  1 2,(HK),(HM),  there  is  alwuit  one  commu¬ 
nicant  in  the  C’hurch  to  every  114  of  the  gross  population.  Deducting 
the  Koinan  Catholics  in  America,  and  taking  the  remain¬ 
der  of  the  |>opulation  at  12,(NNbBBll,  the  same  as  in  Kngland,  the 
iiumiHT  of  communicants  at  the  laird’s  table  will  be  nearer  one  of 
every  o,  than  of  every  ti  individuals.  I  confess,  that  I  am  altogether 
surprised  at  this  result ;  and  yet  1  do  not  know  how'  to  make  it  dif¬ 
ferent . 

•  Your  I^trdshiji,  and,  as  it  would  st'eni,  many  others  connected  with 
the  ('hiirch  of  Kngland,  have  appinired  inclined  to  recommend  an 
Kstahlishinent  for  America  ;  at  least  to  sav,  the  Americans  have  made 
a  gretit  mistake  in  ilisptmsing  with  it.  N’ow,  my  Lord,  we  are  of 
counw  to  understand,  doubtless,  that  the  Knglish  Kstahlishinent  is 
the  most  perfdR't  nuHlel  ;  and  its  histiirv  and  working  arc  to  be  looked 
to  for  our  enour.igement  ?  But  the  voici*  of  the  nation  in  Parliament 
has  pnniounced,  that  the  Irish  branch  has  worked  badly,  ,  ml  the  re¬ 
forming  hand  has  already  Ikhmi  ayiplied  to  it.  Where  will  it  stop? 
Shall  we  not  wait  and  M*e  ?  The  voitv  of  the  nation  is  clamorous 
against  what  are  dcclart'd  to  Ir  the  enormities  of  the  Knglish 
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Establish ment ;  and  a  majority  of  the  Church  itself  \%nll  probably 
unite  with  the  Government  in  the  application  of  a  n*formin|^  influence 
there.  Shall  we  not  wait  and  see  the  end  of  that  ?  And  if  it  »et»m»  so 
int<»Ierahle  to  the  British  nation,  how,  my  Lord,  think  you,  must  it 
a|)|H‘ar  unto  us  ?*  pp- 57 — 59. 

And  now  to  return  to  Dr.  Burton.  It  is  singular  enough,  that 
a  ])amj)hlet  written  with  a  view  to  expose  the  unreasonableness 
of  the  claims  of  the  Dissenters,  should  commence  with  attri¬ 
buting  to  them,  as  their  ‘  first  and  most  comprehensive  demand,' 
what  has  not  even  l>een  put  forward  at  all  as  a  demand,  in  any  of 
their  memorials,  petitions,  or  other  documents,  with  one  or  two 
regretted  exceptions.  Dissenters  have  never  ceased  to  protest 
against  the  union  of  Church  and  State ;  but  that,  we  submit,  is  quite 
a  (liflerent  thing  from  deinandhig  that  it  shall  be  put  an  end  to. 
We  are  very  glad,  how’ever,  that  Dr.  Burton  has  been  induced  to 
disclose  his  “  I'houghts  upon  the  Separation and  we  have  not 
shrunk  from  giving  ours.  But  we  must  now  advert  as  briefly  as 
j)ossil)le  to  the  notice  which  he  has  bestowed  upon  the  practical 
grievances,  the  removal  of  which  is  expressly  sought  for  in 
the  language,  not  of  demand,  but  of  remonstrance  and  petition. 
Why  Dr.  Burton  has  chosen  to  take  his  statement  of  those 
grievances  from  what  he  calls  ‘  two  documents,’  hut  which  are, 
in  fact,  merely  tw’o  ill-written  paragraphs,  one  from  a  country 
pa]H‘r,  the  other  from  a  I^ondon  weekly  journal  of  no  consider¬ 
ation  and  small  rcs])ectability, — in  preference  to  the  authentic  do¬ 
cuments  to  which  he  might  easily  have  had  access, — we  arc  at  a 
loss  to  conjecture.  It  is  curious  enough,  however,  that  these  two 
identical  new’spapers  are  also  the  selected  authority  of  the  Late 
Fellow  of  All  Souls’  College.  There  must  be  a  great  dearth  of 
newspa])crs  at  Oxford.  VVe  beg  to  inform  these  reverend  and 
learned  persons,  that,  in  almost  all  the  memorials  and  petitions 
which  have  been  presented  to  Government  or  the  Legislature, 
the  grievances  complained  of  have  l)een  enumerated  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  terms  and  order : 

1.  The  want  of  a  legal  Registration  of  Births,  Marriages,  and 
Deaths. 

2.  (’ompulsory  Conformity  to  the  Rites  and  Ceremonies  of  the 
FiStahlished  Church  in  the  celebration  of  Marriage. 

3.  'Fhe  denial  to  Dissenters  of  the  right  of  Burial  by  their 
own  Ministers  in  the  Parochial  Cemeteries. 

4.  3’he  exclusion  of  Dissenters  from  the  privileges  of  the 
Universities. 

5.  The  liabilitv  of  Dissenters  to  the  payment  of  Church 
Kates  and  other  Ecclesiastical  demands. 

With  regard  to  the  first  of  these,  we  had  flattered  ourselves 
that  there  exislctl  but  one  opinion  among  well-informed  )ier8ons, 

to  the  want  of  a  better  system  of  registration  for  the  nation 
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penerally,  ami  the  umlcniahle  claim  of  tlic  Disstmters  to  some 
mlress  of  the  |HTuliar  hardship  and  inconvenience  to  which  tliey 
are  liable.  Hut  we  were  mistaken.  The  Uegius  Professor  of 
Divinity  at  Oxford  is  so  utterly  ignorant  of  the  notorious  state  of 
the  fact,  as  to  assert,  that  ‘  the  partHdiial  reipaters  give  pt^rfeii 
‘  mtitifactinu  to  the  nmntrtj^ ! !  lie  seems  quite  astonisluHl  at 
discovering  that  ‘  Dissenters  are  not  satisfied  with  having  their 
‘  children  haptizeil  by  the  parochial  clergy’ who  would  regene¬ 
rate  them  into  the  bargain  ;  forgetting  (for  he  cannot  Im^  ignorant 
of  this  fact)  that  there  is  a  denomination  of  Protestants,  known 
under  the  name  of  Haptists,  who  practice  only  adult  baptism. 

‘  If  Dissenters  complain  of  any  grievance  in  the  article  of  re- 
‘  gistration,'  we  are  told,  ‘  they  have  brought  it  upon  themselves, 

‘  and  themselves  must  find  the  remedy.'  The  extreme  illibe- 
rality  of  this  arrogant  conclusion  is  quite  unworthy  of  Dr.  Hur- 
ton. 

'file  er-Pellow  of  All  Souls  ‘  does  not  feel  ashamed  to  ex- 
‘  press  himsi'lf  incompetent  to  give  an  opinion'  iqwn  the  prac¬ 
tical  l>earing  of  this  (juestion. 

As  to  the  second  grievance.  Dr.  Burton  says :  ‘  Let  Dis- 
‘  senters  obtain  an  Act  of  Parliament  to  regulate  their  own 
‘  marriages.'  'fhey  intend  to  do  so  ;  they  have  not  waited  for 
either  advice  or  permission  from  the  C'anon  of  (’hrist  Church. 
'Fhe  remarks  of  the  other  learned  Oxonian  deserve  transcription. 

‘  The  next  |>oini  to  1h'  insisted  upon  in  the  petitions  is,  the  right 
of  marriiige  without  the  Church  siTvice  or  the  payment  of  fees  to  a 
clergyman.  1  sjH*ak  as  an  individual  when  I  express  my  hope,  that, 
jis  far  as  the  clergv  of  the  ('hurch  are  concerned,  the  petitioners  will 
meet  with  no  hinderance  from  us  in  this  matter  ;  nay  more,  that  they 
will  have  o»ir  lH*st  wishes  for  the  attainment  of  what  they  require,  ff 
they  have  consi'it'iitous  scruples  against  the  use  of  our  marriage  ser¬ 
vice.  or  our  ministry,  however  mistaken  we  may  think  them  to  he,  we 
cannot  hut  in  charily  wish  that  their  scruples  should  Ik?  respected,  and 
that  H«)me  other  nuKfe  should  Ik*  devised,  by  which  the  right  descent  of 
pro|H*rty,  and  the  s;icredness  of  the  marriage  tie,  might  In*  securwl, 
u itliout  violating  their  consciences.  Such  an  alteratitui  would  Ik*  a 
relief,  m»t  to  them  only,  or  them  chietlv,  hut  at  least  as  much  to  the 
ministers  of  the  (^hurch,  wln»,  as  the  law  now  stands,  are  sometimi** 
plact'd  in  very  dithcult  circumstances.  For  jH*rsons  occasionally  pre- 
S4*nt  themselves  to  claim  the  ministration  of  the  clergyman  in  the 
marriagi*  servia*,  o|H*idy  avowing  their  dislK’lief  in  the  diK’trine  <»f  the 
Trinity.  No  one  can  deny,  that  ti»  jK'rform  othces  of  religion  for  such, 
1‘siH‘cially  to  hless  them  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  ^i)n,  and  Holy 
(tlmst.  w  hich  is  part  «»f  the  marriage  service,  is  at  least  a  qucstionahle 
exerciv*  ot  the  mini>terial  «  Hice  ;  yet,  if  the  clergyman  refu.Hi*s,  he  is 
liable  to  an  acti«>n  ;  M»that  timid  men,  through  fi*ar  of  being  brought 
U*fore  public  notice,  and  poor  men,  through  fear  of  the  incoiivenienc»'s 
which  tlu'ir  families  \\»»uKl  ex|»erience  from  the  cosl.s  of  an  action,  are 
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tomptecl  to  pulp  the  profanation.  Surely,  my  Lords  and  Gentlemen, 
if,  bv  an  alteration  in  this  matter,  you  can  satisfy  the  reasonable  desireti 
of  the  res|H'ctable  Dissenters,  and  afford  relief  to  the  ministers  of  your 
own  Church,  that  alteration  should  be  made.* 

Letter  to  the  Members,  cljr.,  pp.  25 — 27. 

With  regard  to  the  third  noint,  tliere  prevails  a  most  extraor¬ 
dinary  degree  of  niisapprenension.  ‘  If  the  Dissenter  argues 
‘  that  he  has  no  interest  in  the  parish  church,'  says  Dr.  Burton, 

‘  it  seems  to  follow  necessarily  that  he  has  no  interest  in  the 
‘  churchyard.'  This,  whether  meant  for  wit  or  for  logic,  is 
sorrv  trifling.  Has  a  man  no  interest  in  what  he  has  purchased  ? 
and  is  not  a  vault,  or  grave,  which  a  man  lias  purchased,  his  own 
freehold?  If  a  Dissenter  lias  iKuight  a  vault  or  a  portion  of  the 
churchyard,  we  apprehend  that  his  title  to  hold  it  is  just  as  good  as 
tliat  of  a  chiirchnian.  A  legal  question  has  been  raised,  and  learned 
opinions  taken  upon  it,  to  whom  the  churchyard  belongs,  whether 
to  the  parish  or  to  the  parson.  So  far  as  respects  the  right  of  com¬ 
mon,  the  grass  on  the  surface,  the  right  of  the  parson  is,  we  sup¬ 
pose,  generally  admitted ;  and  his  claim  to  a  fee  for  disturbing 
the  surface  may  be  maintained  u]>on  this  ground.  But,  in  whom¬ 
soever  the  original  proprietary  right  may  vest,  the  ground,  so  far 
as  appropriated,  unquestionably  lielongs  to  those  who  have  pur¬ 
chased  it.  Dissenters  have  never  contended,  we  lielieve,  for  the 
equal  right  of  using  the  national  burydng  grounds  without  pur¬ 
chase  or  payment ;  but  they  complain  of  not  being  allowed  the 
free  use  of  what  they  have  acquired  a  right  to  consider  as  their 
own. 

But  we  are  met  with  another  objection.  ‘  If,  in  the  conscicn- 
‘  tious  o])inion  of  the  Dissenters,'  says  the  Kx-Fellow  of  All 
Souls,  ‘  we  are  so  sunk  in  error  and  superstition,  that  they  will 
‘  not  worship  with  us  in  our  Father's  house,  nor  feed  with  us  at 
‘  our  Lord's  table,  why  should  they  seek  to  defile  their  immacu- 
‘  late  dead  by  the  contagion  of  such  ill  company  ?'  For  the  same 
reason  that  the  members  of  the  reformed  and  apostolic  Church 
Fpiscopal  did  not  refuse  to  bury  tbeir  dead  in  churchyards  de¬ 
filed  by  the  bodies  of  rank  Papists.  Such  writing  as  this  indi¬ 
cates  only  the  sore  and  angry  feeling  of  a  narrow  mind.  Dis¬ 
senters  may  wish  to  bury  their  dead  in  the  ])arochial  cemetery, 
either  liecause  there  is  no  other  burial-ground  in  the  vicinity  *,  or 
because  it  is  ‘  the  place  of  their  fathers'  sepulchres,'  or  bc^rause 
they  have  already  a  grave  or  vault  there  lielonging  to  them.  It 
matters  not  why  they  wish  it :  the  only  projH*r  question  is,  On 
>»hat  conditions  ought  they  to  be  at  liberty  to  bury  there?  It 


*  ‘  They  suffer  no  grievance  ;  they  are  not  eomjyelled  to  briiig  their 
dead  t<i  l)e  buried  by  us,*  says  the  Ex-Fellow  of  All  Souls.  This  is, 
in  many  cases,  contrary  to  lact. 
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m  iy  l>c  tliat  the  family  of  the  deeeased,  tlnmj;h  Dissenters,  have 
no  ohjiTtion  to  the  burial  serviee,  and  are  (juite  willinpj  that  the 
parisli  minister  should  oHieiate ;  hut  he  refuses,  on  the  j^round 
that  the  deceased  was  not  !)aj)tized,  taking  that  opportunity  of 
offering  an  insult  to  the  rites  and  ministry  of  Dissenters,  in  a 
manner  the  most  adapted  io  wound  the  feelings  of  the  Iwreaved 
family.  It  is  true,  the  validity  of  Dissenting  ba])tism  lias  Ik'ch 
judieially  sanctioned  by  the  highest  authority  ;  yet,  still  wc  find 
it  vexatiously  litigated.  Or  it  maybe  tliat  the  deceased  belonged 
to  a  denomination  ])raetising  only  adult  baptism  ;  and  that  he  had 
deferred  eonhinning  to  the  rite,  through  some  conscientious 
scruple,  ])ossibly  from  some  doubt  as  to  the  binding  nature  or 
|HT]Htuity  of  the  obligation,  or  through  unavoidable  delay. 
Well,  the  cler^'inan  refuses  to  perform  the  service  :  w  ill  he  not 
then  allow  the  Dissenting  minister  to  ofliciatc  No,  a  stern  and 
insulting  refusal  is  returned.  'I  hc  grave  may  be  opened,  and 
the  deail  may  be  interred,  provided  the  charges  and  fees  arc 
])aid  ;  but  the  ehurehyard  belongs  to  the  bipiseo])al  sect,  and  for 
any  minister  of  another  eonununiou  to  ])ronounce  a  ])rayer  over  a 
grave  in  that  consecrated  s])ot,  would  be  a  daring  infringement 
upon  the  rights  of  the  clergy  ;  nay.  Dr.  Hurton  says,  it  would  lie 
a  glaring  violation  of  the  liberty  t)f  conscience  !  !  ‘  lUirial,’  re¬ 

marks  the  ^'\-^\•llow  of  All  Souls,  ‘  is  the  right  of  common 
‘humanity;  i'hnsthm  burial  can  only  lie  claimed  by  those 
‘  whom  the  (’hureh  has  agreed  to  consider  worthy  of  it.'*  Never¬ 
theless,  it  is  claimed,  and  tlic  Church  dares  not  refuse  it,  on 
behalf  of  the  most  ]>rofligate  and  ])rofane.  Wc  do  not  wonder 
that  this  writer  should  think  that  the  clergy  have  more  cause 
than  the  Dissenters,  to  complain  in  this  matter;  In'ing  ^  placed, 

‘  by  the  law  as  it  now  stands,  in  res|>ect  to  burials,  as  they  are 
‘  in  rcs|K‘ct  to  marriages,  under  the  most  ])ainful  and  distressing 
‘  eircumstances.' 

‘  It  falls  t»»  my  lot  to  have  had  experience  on  this  point.  For,  having 
refused  to  porh»rm  the  burial  service  in  a  case  where  every  ftsding  of 
religion  revolted  from  such  a  pnifauation,  1  was  threatened  with  actions 
ill  the  Kcclesiastical  Court :  and  tliough  I  have  letters  of  approbation 
from  not  less  than  t»»ur  bishops  In'fore  whom  1  laid  the  case,  in  which 
my  conduct  is  styled  correct,  conscientious,  and  canonical,  my  counsel 


•  1  he  framers  of  the  burial  service,  it  is  maintained,  ‘  intendcxl  it  only 
‘  for  nnnmunicants  in  the  ('hurch,  who  ahuie,  up  to  that  iieriml,  were 
‘  entilliMl  tt»  the  honours  of  ('hristian  burial.’  Now  the  Dissenters  not 
only  an*  m>/  communicants,  hut  ‘  the  Church,  in  her  Canons,  plainly 
‘  dwlares  them  to  he,  as  long  as  they  continue  Dissenters,  excommu- 
*  nic.ited  persons.’  (p.  J.)  No  DisM‘nter,  therefore,  can  he  considered 
hv  the  Church  as  ‘  entitled  to  the  honours  of  (’liristian  burial.’ 
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ill  that  ('ourt  sociiu'd  to  entiTtain  no  doubt,  that  if  the  cause  had  (Mine 
to  trial,  which,  lait  for  the  luisiuaiittgciueut  of  the  other  side,  it  would 
have  done,  sentence  would  have  het*n  ujiven  nptinst  me ;  and  for  my 
strict  fnltilment  of  the  intention  of  the  Churcli,  and  adherence  to  the 
letter  of  her  rules  and  instructions,  and  conscientious  discharge  of  the 
si»lemn  enjiajxoinent  which  I  was  compelled  to  enter  into  when  1  he- 
caine  a  minister,  1  shcaild  have  been  disjjraced  by  siMitenci*  of  c<»n- 
dcnniation ;  and,  if  a  ])<K)r  man,  inconvenienced,  if  not  ruined  for  life, 
hv  the  heavy  expensi's  to  which  I  should  have  been  put.  .  .  .  Ik^stow 
iil»t,  then,  my  Lords  and  (lentlemcn,  all  your  compassion  ujam  the 
Dissenters  who,  for  want  of  jjreiiter  cause  of  complaint,  are  straining; 
at  a  j;nat ;  hut  hare  some  for  the  ministers  of  the  Church,  irho  ore  com¬ 
pelled  to  sivallotr  a  camel*  pj). 

lUit,  if  the  clcrjry  choose  to  swallow  camels,  wliom  have  they 
to  thank  hut  themselves?  This  ground  of  just  complaint  is  hut 
one  of  the  blessed  fruits  of  tlie  union  of  chureh  and  state,  the 
alliance  of  tlie  spiritual  and  secular  arm,  the  so-called  National 
Kstahlishment.  We  wish  with  all  our  hearts  that  the  clergy  were 
relieved ;  hut  they  are  not  taking  the  proper  course  to  obtain  re¬ 
dress,  by  withstanding  the  claims  and  making  light  of  the 
iirievanees  of  the  Dissenters. 

'fhe  claim  of  admission  to  the  privileges  of  the  national  semi¬ 
naries,  this  Writer  seems  to  think  the  most  unreasonable  of  all. 
Like  Dr.  llurton,  he  can  neither  understand  the  ground  on  w  hich 
Dissenters  rest  their  claim,  nor  the  process  by  which  they  expect  to 
gain  admission.  Both  writers  deny  that  they  arc  national  semi¬ 
naries:  they  arc  just  as  private  as  any  Dissenting  academy  !  ‘  It 

‘  is  idle,  and  worse  than  idle,’  says  the  Canon  of  ('hrist  Church, 

‘  to  talk  of  Barliament  interfering  to  throw  the  Cniversities  open 
‘  to  Dissenters.’  ‘  The  Colleges  w  ill  set  Parliament  at  defiiince, 

‘  and  laugh  to  scorn  the  impotent  attemjit  at  persecution’ !  !  There 
is  no  arguing  with  men  in  this  fiery  mood,  and  we  shall  therefore 
defer  till  another  opportunity  what  we  have  to  say  in  this  matter. 

We  now  come  to  the  last  grievance, — liability  to  the  payment 
of  church-rates  and  ecclesiastical  demands.  Cimui  this  ixdnt,  the 
Kx-Fellow'  of  All  Souls  starts  a  curious  diiriculty,  which  he  gets 
over,  however,  (juite  to  his  own  satisfaction.  Were  these  pay¬ 
ments  rnhoitary  on  the  part  of  the  Dissenters,  it  would  be  quite 
incorrect  for  the  Church  to  receive  them  ! ! 

‘  1  f  the  payment  of  Church-rates  by  Dissenters  could  l>e  looked  upon 
in  the  light  of  an  ofl'ering  to  the  Church  from  those  who  rcfiiwf  to 
cniuinuiiicate  in  it,  I  conceive  the  objection  in  the  mutter  ought  to 
come  from  the  Church,  as  the  primitive  discipline  forbade  the  clergy 
to  receive  into  the  treasury  of  (iod's  Hoiisi*  the  offerings  of  excom- 
nninieate  persons,  w  hich  our  Church  in  her  canons  plainly  declares  the 
Dissenters,  as  long  us  they  continue  such,  to  Ik?. 

‘  An  ofering  from  the  Dissenters  it  clearly  is  not ;  as  they  only  pay 
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it  upon  compulsion.  In  what  then  is  it  to  lie  rognrdetl?  Simply, 

1  conceive,  as  an  otFering  from  the  kinjj,  who  is  a  communicant,  or 
from  the  nation,  of  whom  al)out  nine- tenths  profess  to  worship  God 
ncconlin^  to  the  true  reIij;ion,  as  taught  hy  that  branch  of  the  A|>ostolic 
I’hurch  wliich  has  lieen  thus  far  established  amon^  us.  This  con- 
hidenitiou  may  serve,  at  once,  to  remove  all  scruples.  All  that  irc 
ni'ed  look  to,  is  the  character  of  the  offerer ;  and  as  long  as  the  king  is 
a  ctmununicant  in  the  C’hurch,  and  the  vast  majority  of  the  nation 
profi*ss  to  adhere  to  it,  so  long,  in  the  strictest  accordance  with  the 
primitive  discipline,  we  may  continue  to  accept  the  offering;  and  when 
this  ceases  to  he  the  case,  it  is  not  probable  that  our  self-denial  will  bo 

!)Ut  to  the  proof.  On  the  other  hand,  all  that  the  Dissenters  have  to 
<K>k  to,  is  the  character  of  those  who  demand  the  money  from  them, 
who  are  the  civil  governors  of  the  country,  who,  according  to  God's 
Word,  which  the  Dissenters  profess  to  receive  ecjually  with  ourselves, 
have  authority  to  take  custom  and  tribute.'  pp.  7 — Dh 

'rbis  is  too  amusing  to  excite  any  angry  feeling;  nor  is  it 
worth  while  to  bestow  a  word  upon  the  Writer’s  blundering  as- 
Kum])tions,  that  might  rullle  his  serene  self-com])lacency.  Dr. 
Durton  meets  this  ‘  demand  ’  of  the  Dissenters  in  a  much  more 
liberal  spirit. 

*  If  allusion  is  intended  to  the  payment  of  church-rates,  I  am  ver)' 
much  dis]M>sed  to  think  that  the  demand  is  just.  If  a  person  is  not  a 
meml>er  of  the  Church  of  Kngland,  I  can  hardly  think  it  right  to  make 
him  pay  for  the  repair  of  the  fabric,  or  for  any  of  the  a])pendagcs  of  a 
worship  in  which  he  takes  no  part.  I  am  aware,  tliat  there  is  a 
practical  tlifhculty  in  admitting  this  (hK'trine:  because,  when  the 
churchwarden  g«K*s  to  collect  the  rate,  it  holds  out  a  pecuniary  induce¬ 
ment  to  every  jktsou  to  sjiy  that  he  is  not  a  member  of  the  Church  of 
Kngland  ;  ami  thus  m»t  tndy  w  ill  many  parish  churches  go  without  re¬ 
pair,  but  hundreds  and  thousands  of  persons  may  be  temptal  to  tell  a 
fals(d)o<Hl  in  a  matter  of  religion  :  it  will  in  fact  Im?  a  man's  interest  (in 
a  worldly  sense)  to  attend  no  place  of  ]>ublic  worship. 

*  I  have  sometimes  thought,  that  the  legislature  might  reasonably 
cxW  uptm  every  |H»rson  in  the  c<mntry,  who  is  now  liable  to  l)e  rated  to 
church  and  ]M>or.  to  pay  a  small  annual  rate  (and  it  need  Ik*  but  very 
■mall)  to  the  maintenanct*  of  some  place  of  public  worship.  It  would 
hardly  l>e  intolerant  in  a  Christian  legislature  to  recpiire  that  every 
person  in  the  country  should  declare  himself  to  belong  to  some  form  of 
Christianity,  lu  parishes  where  there  are  no  Dissenters,  the  whole 
of  this  rate  would  1h*  expeniled,  as  now,  for  the  repair  of  the  |)arish 
church,  or  for  uses  connected  with  the  ritual  of  the  Church  of  Kngland. 
In  parishes  where  there  are  several  sects,  the  money  w’ould  bt*  dividixl 
in  pro|wrtion  to  the  relative  members  iK'longing  to  each  sect:  and  it 
might  Ik*  made  im|>erative  upon  each  sect,  as  iiptm  the  Church  of 
Kngland,  tt»  apjaiint  s<ime  resjamsible  ollicer,  who  should  account  pub¬ 
licly  for  the  ox|>enditure  of  tlie  money.  If  it  should  hap]>en,  that  the 
Church  of  Kngland  or  any  of  those  sects  did  not  want  that  exact  sum 
in  any  particular  year,  I  can  see  no  objection  to  its  l)eing  put  by  as  a 
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fund  in  case  of  need :  but  the  rate  should  be  collected  every  year,  and 
thus  no  j>ecuniary  inducement  given  to  any  jierson  to  declare  himself  a 
uu’inlier  of  the  cheajwst  church.  There  may  be  difficulties  in  the  plan, 
of  which  I  am  not  aware ;  and  I  only  put  it  forward  to  be  considered 
hv  others:  but  at  all  events  the  payment  of  church-rates  by  Dissenters 
ought  to  he  abolished.  If  they  feel  the  payment  to  be  a  grievance,  it 
IS  one.*  Burton,  pp.  25 — 27. 

The  Dissenters,  however,  must  weigh  well,  Dr.  Burton  says, 
what  they  are  doing,  in  seeking  an  exemption  from  church-rates. 

They  must  not  thenceforward  act  as  churchw’ardens ;  they  will, 
moreover,  forfeit  their  pews  at  churcli,  if  they  have  any  ;  and  wc 
do  not  know  what  else  l)eside.  Wc  think  wc  can  answer  for  them, 
that  they  will  bear  with  becoming  fortitude  all  the  legitimate 
consequences.  We  will  say  no  more,  wishing  to  take  our  leave 
of  Dr.  Burton  and  the  subject  in  no  worse  spirit  than  he  has  him¬ 
self  dis])layed  in  the  closing  paragra])h  of  his  pamphlet,  which  wc 
must  transcribe  b<ith  in  justice  to  the  writer,  and  l)ecausc  it  re¬ 
quires,  from  us,  in  conclusion,  one  word  of  comment. 

‘  Whether  the  Church  of  England  is  left  to  legislate  for  herself,  or 
whether  she  is  still  forced  to  submit  to  Acts  of  Parliament,  her  Ministers 
liiive  one  plain  course  before  them,  which  is,  to  w'litch  fur  the  souls  of 
men,  as  they  who  must  give  an  account.  If  their  great  object  is  to 
spread  the  Kingdom  of  Christ,  they  will  be  as  far  from  gaining  that 
object  by  intolerance  and  violence,  as  by  indolence  and  neglect.  They 
will  sometimes  meet  w'ith  Dissenters  whose  hearts  are  still  untouched 
by  the  charity  of  the  Cospel,  and  w'hose  conversion  is  not  to  l)e  cffectc<l 
by  human  means.  But  even  such  cases  are  not  hopeless,  if  Christians 
w’ill  unite  in  prayer :  and  my  knowdedge  of  Dissenters  leads  me  to  say 
with  confidence,  that,  for  one  instance  of  such  deep  and  bitter  hostility, 
we  may  meet  w  ith  hundreds  of  persons  w  ho  differ  from  the  Church  of 
England,  but  who  fwl  tow'ards  her  no  ill-will,  and  would  sincerely 
lament  her  destruction.  The  common' object  in  which  w’c  are  emlmrk- 
ed,  cun  never  l)c  injured  by  our  being  ready  to  give  the  right  hand  of 
fellowship  to  all  w  ho  differ  from  us.  The  great  princmles  of  Gospel 
truth  must  not  be  compromised.  The  doctrines  of  Justification  by 
Faith,  and  of  Sanctification  by  the  Spirit,  must  not  be  explained  awoiy, 
or  reduced  to  a  name :  but  while  I  think  that  the  Church  of  England 
is  most  likely,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  to  plant  these  doctrines  in  the 
hearts  of  men,  I  am  not  insensible  that  the  Master  may  have  admitted  ] 

other  labourers  into  II is  vineyard,  to  stimulate  our  exertions  and  re-  j 

animate  our  zeal.  Churchmen  and  Dissenters  may  soon  have  to  unite  \ 

against  the  common  enemy.  We  may  soon  have  to  answer  the  question. 

Who  is  on  the  Lord's  side?  And  if  my  clerical  brethren,  w'hocnance  to 
rt*ad  these  pages,  should  remember  any  jM)rtion  of  them,  I  hope  it  will 
he  the  sentence  with  which  I  shall  conclude ;  that  if  w'e  wish  our 
Church  to  prosper,  we  must  be  at  peace  among  ourselves,  and  in  charity 
with  those  who  are  without/ 
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Wc  have  taken  the  libt'rty  of  oniittinj?  the  names  of  two  indi¬ 
viduals,  which  are  very  offensively  introduced  into  this  otlicrwise 
lil>eral  paraj;ra])h.  One  is  that  of  Mr.  raithful,  the  other  that  of 
Mr.  Hinney,  who  seems  to  he  the  especial  object  of  Dr.  Hurton's 
sjdenetic  aversion.  AVithoiit  descending  to  the  blackguardism  of 
tile  rabid  Chirate  of  Pudscy,  who,  at  the  name  of  ‘  the  person 
‘  Hinney,’  foams  at  the  mouth.  Dr.  Hurton  is  thrown  by  the  same 
name  into  an  agitation  in  which  he  loses  the  temper  of  a  gentle¬ 
man.  We  w  ill  not  defend  every  sentiment  or  expression  in  the 
publication  which  has  stirred  u])  this  bilious  w  rath.  We  w  ill  not 
conceal  our  regret  that  Mr.  Hinney  should  not  have  done  justice 
to  himself,  by  explaining  more  fully  his  meaning,  and  by  guard¬ 
ing  against  those  gross  misapprehensions  of  his  sentiments,  w  hich 
have  led  persons  w  ho  have  not  the  ])leasurc  of  his  acijuaintance  to 
mistake  altogether  his  spirit  and  character.  Wc  are  persuaded 
that  Dr.  Hurton  would,  as  a  Christian  and  a  gentleman,  feel 
ashamed  of  having  so  treated  a  faithful,  laborious  minister  of 
('hrist's  (iospel,  amiable  and  exem])lary  in  all  the  relations  of 
life,  and  far  removed,  in  his  taste  and  habits,  from  imlitical  con¬ 
tention  or  |)olemical  strife.  To  the  doctrines  and  formularies  of 
the  Episcopal  Church,  Mr.  Hinney  is  understood  to  liavc  no 
pi'culiar  antipathies,  but,  on  the  contrary,  to  dissent  from  them 
less  decidedly  than  many  of  his  brethren.  And  yet,  he  has  re¬ 
corded  his  solemn  conviction,  that  the  National  Kstablishment, 
by  confounding  civil  with  religious  oliedience, — by  encouraging  a 
reliance  for  salvation  upon  a  ritual  regeneration,  a  sacerdotal  ab¬ 
solution,  and  a  ('hristian  name, — by  perpetuating  those  errors  of 
Uomanism  so  ably  and  fearlessly  exposed  by  Archbishop  Whately 
as  still  extant  in  Protestant  creeds, — by  obstructing  and  dis¬ 
countenancing  an  evangelical  ministry,  and  by  investing  with  tlic 
character  aiul  authority  of  public  instructors,  thousands  of  er¬ 
roneous  and  unconverted  ministers, — in  short,  by  the  shackles  it 
has  im|K)sed  upon  the  faithful  ministers  of  the  Church,  and  the 
unhappy  si'cular  inlluence  with  which  it  has  armed  the  unfaith¬ 
ful, — has  contributed  more  to  ruin,  than  to  save  the  souls  of  men. 
This  may  Ik*  a  mistaken,  an  exaggerated  estimate  of  the  evils  re¬ 
sulting  from  the  system ;  but,  if  it  be  an  honest  one,  and  one  that 
assuredly  has  same  foundation,  why  is  it  to  exjiose  the  ]H*rson 
who  gives  exjiressitin  to  the  opinion,  to  a  torrent  of  obloquy  such 
as  might  seem  due  only  to  a  man  who  had  been  guilty  of  some 
glaring  outragi*  or  monstrous  im])iety  ^  It  is  diHicult  to  believe 
that  those  parties  who  now  can  do  no  worse  than  vent  their 
w  rath  on  ‘  the  ]>erson  Hinney,’  in  words  of  contempt  or  bitterness, 
would  not,  had  they  the  jK)wer  of  calling  in  the  secular  arm  to  aid 
the  weakness  of  the  spiritual,  consign  the  Minister  of  the  Weigh- 
house  to  the  slake,  the  pillory,  or  tlic  dungeon. 
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^PHK  present  state  and  prospects  of  European  society  can  be 
*  understood  only  by  one  who  has  studied  its  incipient  elements 
as  developed  in  the  history  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Amid  their 
darkness  was  fostered  that  giant  superstition  which  cast  the 
crowns  of  the  inonarchs  of  Euroj)e  at  the  feet  of  an  Italian  priest. 
The  same  portion  of  time  witnesseil  the  rise  and  growth  of  that 
|H)litical  structure  on  whose  ruins  arc  based  the  several  fabrics  of 
European  (Tovernment ;  and  that  historic  night  was  vocal  with 
the  lays  of  those  errant  minstrels  whose  harps  arrested  the  spirit  of 
|H)esy  in  her  flight  from  the  uncongenial  atmosphere  of  the  barbaric 
court,  or  the  cowled  consistory.  The  consequences,  too,  of  the 
irruption  of  the  Scythic  hordes  u])on  the  enervated  subjects  of  a 
decaying  empire,  present  a  remarkable  chapter  in  the  natural 
history  of  man.  The  politician  will  draw  lessons  from  the  rise  or 
fall  of  states  and  ])owcrs ;  the  philologist  will  trace  the  formation 
of  rude  dialects  into  the  polished  tongues  of  modern  times ;  and 
the  ])hilnnthropist  will  rejoice  as  he  watches  the  withdrawment  of 
the  veil  of  superstitious  ignorance  that  so  long  overspread  the  na¬ 
tions  of  Euroj)e,  and  the  gradual  dawning  of  the  light  of  truth. 
So  many  and  such  different  fields  of  study  arc  afforded  by  the 
history  of  the  Middle  Ages,  that  to  comprise  the  whole  within 
the  limits  of  two  small  volumes,  seems  a  Imld,  if  not  a  rash  at¬ 
tempt.  The  extent  of  territory  might  not  be  so  great  an  obstacle 
as  would  at  first  appear,  since  the  research  would  commence  by  seiz¬ 
ing  the  different  points  as  they  emerged  from  the  inundation 
which  had  simultaneously  overspread  the  whole.  Hut  while  this 
would  much  simplify  the  undertaking,  yet,  wlicn  the  several  heads 
of  religious,  literary,  and  political  history  came  to  be  divided  and 
dilated  on,  the  attempt  would  seem  formidable  indeed. 

Formidable,  however,  as  it  may  be,  it  is  made  in  the  volumes 
lK.*fore  us ;  and  if  the  execution  is  in  any  respect  unsatisfactory, 
great  allowance  must  be  made  on  account  of  the  magnitude  of  the 
undertaking,  and  the  nature  and  limits  of  the  work.  While  we 
arc  aware  that  the  size  of  a  cabinet  history  must  have  fettered  the 
author,  we  cannot  but  observe  that  he  has  increased  his  trammels, 
and  contracted  his  field,  by  the  divisions  he  has  adopted.  The 
space  afforded  to  the  different  sections  of  the  work,  is  often  by  no 
nieans  commensurate  with  their  relative  importance.  Thus,  while 
‘  Florence,  Sienna,  &c.’  are  despatched  in  less  than  nine  pages, 
and  Venice  in  thirteen,  the  Popes,  ranked  under  the  head  of  the 
‘  religious  and  intellectual  state ’of  Italy,  occupy  thirty-three ; 
and  the  state  of  the  Italian  church,  consisting  almost  entirely  of 
the  exploits  of  a  list  of  Saints,  extends  to  upwards  of  fifty.  Of 
the  entertaining  nature  of  these  miracles,  there  can  be  no  doubt ; 
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but,  that  the  biographies  of  these  canonized  worthies  should  be 
enterecl  into  so  minutely,  while  four  of  the  first  restorers  of 
Kuropean  literature  are  dismissed  with  a  line  a  piece,  is,  we  sub¬ 
mit,  just  cause  for  complaint.  Half  of  the  second  volume,  devoted 
to  the  religious  and  intellectual  state  of  France  and  (iermany,  is 
little  else  than  a  si'ries  of  amusing  biographies.  All  this  is  rather 
incongruous  with  the  plan  of  an  author  who  not  unfrequently  re¬ 
minds  us,  that  the  ‘  vast  range  ’  under  consideration  ‘  must  l)e 
‘  passeil  over  with  incredible  despatch.’  I'o  crown  all,  our  atten¬ 
tion  is  directcnl  to  the  fact,  that  in  this,  the  fourth  part  of  the 
whole  work,  exclusively  devoted  to  the  ‘  religious  and  intellectual 
‘  state  ’  of  the  two  countries,  the  author  has  ‘  not  even  incident- 
‘  ally  treateil  on  the  literature  of  Germany.’  And,  consequently, 
the  omission  is  supplied  by  a  ‘  lay  ’  and  a  fairy  tale  extracted  from 
‘  I’aylor’s  historic  survey  of  German  Poetry.’  This  is  not  what 
we  should  have  ex|K‘cted  from  a  writer  of  ability,  possessing  com¬ 
petent  knowledge  of  his  subject ;  and  that  the  present  author  is 
such,  the  work  affords  ample  evidence. 

Nor  is  the  corresponding  ])ortion  of  the  histor}'  better  performed, 
which  dcscril)es  the  state  of  Italy.  What  can  com])ensate  for  the 
Writer's  neglect  of  her  ‘  vernacular  authors’  who  have  a  Kuropean 
reputation  Dante,  for  example,  of  whom  IM.  Sismondi  thus 
s]H'aks: — ‘  No  ])oet  had  yet  arisen,  gifted  with  absolute  power  over 
‘  the  empire  of  the  soul ;  no  philosopher  had  yet  pierced  into  the 
‘  depths  of  learning  and  thought ;  when  Dante,  the  greatest  name 
‘  of  Italy,  and  the  father  of  her  poetry,  appeared,  and  deinonstnated 
‘  the  mightiness  of  his  genius,  by  availing  himself  of  the  rude  and 
‘  im|H*rfect  materials  within  his  reach,  to  construct  an  edifice  re- 
‘  seinbling,  in  magnificence,  that  universe  whose  image  it  reflects. 

‘  Instead  of  amatory  eifusions,  addressed  to  an  imaginary  beauty  ; 

‘  instead  of  madrigals,  full  of  sprightly  insipidity,  sonnets  la- 
‘  boured  into  harmony,  and  strained  or  discordant  allegories,  the 
‘  only  mcHlels,  in  any  modern  language,  which  presented  them- 
‘  selves  to  the  notice  of  Dante  ;  that  great  genius  conceived,  in  his 

*  vast  imagination,  the  mysteries  of  the  invisible  creation,  and  un- 
‘  veiled  them  to  the  eyes  of  the  astonished  world.'* 

'I'o  this  regenerator  of  literature  is  afforded  in  the  present  vo¬ 
lumes  only  the  scanty  notice: — ‘  the  sublime  and  terrific  Dante, 

*  the  greatest  ]>oet  since  the  days  of  Homer  !’  The  Author  should 
have  lH>rne  in  mind  that  he  was  not  writing  for  those  who  can 
peruse  in  the  original  the  Divina  Commedia ^  and  who  know  that 
the  genius  of  Dante  trod  other  paths  than  those  of  poetry ;  but 
for  those  who  would  search,  and  vainly,  in  his  narrative,  for 
an  account  of  that  great  man  on  whose  death  ‘  all  Italy  appeared 

*  to  go  into  mouniing.’  \\'ho  would  not  value  an  account  of  these 

•  Sismoudi’s  Literature  of  the  South  of  Eurojic,  Vol.  i.  p. 
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immortal  ‘  vernacular  authors,'  (for  Ariosto,  Petrarch,  *  and 
‘  others^''  are  as  unceremoniously  dismissed,)  above  the  prodigies 
recimlcHl  of  St.  Nilus  or  St.  Peter  Damian  ?  Why  should  St. 
('atlierine  of  Sienna  have  two  pages  and  a  half  devoted  to  her, 
while  1‘etrareh  is  passed  over  as  having  ‘  nothing  but  his  versi¬ 
fication  to  recommend  him'  ?  Why,  in  short,  should  the  *  limits 
‘  and  disfwsition'  of  the  iiistorian  lead  him  to  omit  the  vernacular 
literature  of  Italy  and  of  Germany,  while  he  loads  and  contami¬ 
nates  his  pages  with  the  worthless  legends  of  monkish  lore? 

Hut  that  part  of  the  work  l)efore  us  which  lies  most  open  to  ani¬ 
madversion,  is  the  fierce  attack  on  the  Alhigenses.  Those  early 
dissidents  from  the  Romish  Communion,  the  Author  characterises 
as  ‘  sectaries  who,  under  the  general  names  of  Vaudois  and  Albi- 
‘  genses,  differcKl  in  some  fioints  essentially  from  each  other,  and 
‘  had  nothing  in  common  beyond  contempt  for  the  superstition  of 
*  the  dominant  church.' 

‘  The  fc»rnuT,*  ho  procmls  to  say,  *  the  Vallenscs,  (corrujited  into 
Vaudois,)  wore  so  called  from  their  residence  in  the  imnintains  of  Sa¬ 
voy,  probably  from  time  immemorial ;  the  latter  t(H»k  their  name  from 
Alhi,  in  the  vicinity  of  which  they  flourished  in  most  numlkT.  Of  the 
\"audois,  with  whom  we  have  no  present  concern,  it  may  1k'  suflicieiit 
to  s;iy,  that  their  tenets  do  not  apjH'ar  to  have  materially  varied  from 
those  of  mmlerii  protestants.  Not  so  the  Alliigenses,  who  certainly 
held  some  at  variance  with  scripture  and  reiison  ;  some,  the  tendency 
i»f  which  was  to  subvert  the  fundamental  principles  of  human  society. 
It  may  indt'i'd,  and  with  much  apj>e*arance  of  reason,  lie  urge<l  in  their 
defence,  that  the  only  account  we  hear  of  their  opinions  is  furnishcHl  by 
their  ruthless  enemies.  To  understand  the  weight  of  this  objection, 
let  us  hear  the  words  of  a  contemjM»r.iry,  Peter,  monk  of  Vaulx-Cor- 
uay  ;  of  one  who  was  prestuit  among  them,  and  who  is  the  first  chronic¬ 
ler  that  condescends  to  acquaint  us  with  what  we  are  so  much  inter¬ 
ested  in  knowiii".' 

O 

Well  as  wc  may  understand  the  weight  of  the  objection,  wo  con¬ 
fess  that  wc  cannot  understand  the  higic  of  the  last  sentence.  I'o 
ascertain  the  deffree  of  credit  due  to  the  Monkish  writers,  we  arc 
to  appeal  to  those  writers  themselves.  Ask  my  brother  if  I  he  « 
thief.  Arc  wc  to  lielicve  the  assertions  of  I'etnis  Monachua  on 
the  authority  of  the  papal  bull  which  asserted  that  the  heretical 
Albigeois  worshipped  the  evil  spirit  in  the  form  of  a  huge  toail  ? 
‘  That  the  ])receding  description  is  in  many  points  inaccurate,' 
we  are  told,  ‘  is  exceedingly  proliablc,  but  the  basis  is  too  tnie.' 
I'quivocal  admission  !  Inaccuracy  can  scarcely  ho  attrihutt'd  to 
one  who  knew  as  much  of  the  Alhigenses  as  did  (we  arc  told)  the 
Monk  of  N’aulx-Cornay.  Wc  must  not  lie  guided  by  referring  to 
the  ordinary  rules  of  war,  in  a  case  where  the  assailant  of  schism 
is  a  minister  of  that  church  whose  maxim  it  is  tc»  hold  no  faith 
with  heretics.  Hut  even  were  the  charges  of  the  Monk  iiidisput- 
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al»lc,  they  would  not  bt'ar  out  the  assertions  of  the  present  Histo¬ 
rian.  I’elrus  Monachus  intimates  that  there  were  several  sects 
of  the  Alhigenses.  To  how  many  of  these  does  liis  description 
apply  ?  Omitting  what  is  evidently  the  head  and  front  of  the 
offending  of  these  ‘  dissidents  from  the  Uomish  Communion,* 
their  identifying  that  corrupt  church  with  the  scarlet  lady  of  the 
Revelations,  and  the  setting  at  nought  her  sacraments,  one  might 
suppose  that  a  covert  satire  was  intended  on  those  orders  which 
were  the  pillars  of  the  papacy.  Is  it  not  strangely  inconsistent  in 
a  monk,  to  condemn  the  abstinenee  of  ‘  the  black -garbed  prefect  *? 

It  strikes  us  too,  that  the  silly  anecdote  related  at  p.  21)4,  of  the 
‘  believer,*  who  received  the  viaticum  from  an  Albigensian  couso- 
leVy  but  died  before  he  could  recite  the  paternoster,  is  ])aralleled  by 
the  profane  anecdote  regarding  a  drowned  monk,  which  is  relatctl 
at  great  length,  and  with  no  expressions  of  horror,  at  pp.  2U),  7, 
8,  of  vol.  iv.  of  the  History  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  by  the  same 
author;  not  to  mention  numerous  equally  edifying  facts  in  which 
that  work  abounds.  Absolution  was  (juite  as  readily  accorded  by  the 
Romish  confessnrius  ashy  the  Albigcnsic  ‘  cousoier while  the 
merits  di8|H*nsed  cost  the  former  nothing,  and  the  shriven  pepitent 
was  none  the  worse  off  for  the  sin,  prior  or  subsequent,  of  his 
ghostly  father. 

'rhat  the  Albigcnscs  may  not  have  entirely  esca])ed  the  cor¬ 
ruption  of  morals  and  of  doctrine  that  has  in  almost  every  age 
broken  out  in  some  form  and  in  some  part  of  the  ('hristian  (*hurch, 
is  by  no  means  improbable.  4'he  Paulicians  had,  by  the  middle 
of  the  eleventh  century,  settled  in  the  north  of  Italy;  many  of 
them  had  entered  France  and  Germany  ;  and  it  is  very  likely  that 
they  were  the  first  who  were  known  by  the  name  of  Albigcnscs. 
But  this  affords  no  ground  for  the  summary  condemnation  of  all  the 
heretics  who  ranked  under  that  name.  Mosheim*,  who  derives  the 
appellation  from  the  circumstance  that  the  heresy  was  condemned 
in  the  council  of  Albi,  says:  ‘There  were  several  Paulicians 
‘  among  the  various  sects  of  dissenters  from  the  C'hurch  of  Rome, 

'  that  inhabited  tbe  country  about  Albi ;  and  it  is  .also  true,  that 
‘  the  title  of  Albigcnscs  is  usually  extendeil  to  all  heretics,  of 
‘  whatever  sect  or  denomination  they  were,  who  dwelt  in  those 
‘  parts.' 

The  same  able  and  impartial  historian,  after  enumerating  the 
chief  tenets  of  the  Paulicians,  thus  sums  up  : — ‘  When  we  consi- 
‘  der  the  corrupt  state  of  religion  in  this  century,  and  particularly 
‘  the  superstitious  notions  that  were  generally  adopted  in  relation 
‘  to  outward  ceremonies,  the  efficacy  of  jienance,  and  the  sanctity 
‘  of  churches,  relics,  and  images,  it  will  not  ap|H'ar  surprising  that 
‘  many  persons  of  good  sense  and  solid  piety,  running  from  one 

•  Ecclesiastical  History,  V(»l.  ii.  p.  52d,  note. 
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‘  extreme  to  anotlicr,  fell  into  the  opinions  of  these  Mystics,  in 
‘  which,  among  several  absurdities,  there  were  many  things  plau- 
*  sible  and  s|>ecious,  and  some  highly  rational.'* 

It  would  thus  appear,  not  only  that  the  Paulician  heresy  itself 
was  by  no  means  the  system  of  impiety  and  immorality  de- 
scribetl  by  the  Monkof  Vaulx-Cornay,  with  whom,  in  the  main,  the 
present  Historian  appears  to  agree;  but  that  the  charge  against 
the  Albigenses  in  general,  of  entertaining  Manicha^an  doctrines, 
is  by  no  means  warranted  by  fact.  How  far  then,  let  our  readers 
judge,  is  the  Writer  of  the  history  liefore  us  justified  in  indulg¬ 
ing  in  such  a  tirade  as  tlie  following  ? 

‘  Such  were  the  Albigtmses.  That  they  were  not  Christians,  that 
they  w'ere  worse  than  Mohammedans,  that  they  rejected  not  only  what 
is  common  to  Homan  Catholics  and  Protestants,  but  even  what  the 
Arabian  imj)ostor  himself  sanctioned,  *  (what  ?)  ‘  must  be  evident  to 
every  man  w  ho  is  diligent  enough  to  seek  for  truth,  and  honest  enougli 
to  confess  it.  *  *  *  *  ♦  I-<et  us  not  forget,  that  if  they  assailed  tiic 
NU|)erstitions,  they  also  rejected  the  essentials  of  Christianity, — every 
thing  which,  if  w'e  bidicve  in  the  scriptures,  w'e  must  consicicr  holy  ; 
that  they  were  blas])hcmers,  perhaps  even  idolaters.  Whether  their 
im)rals  were  as  l(»w  as  their  doctrines  w'ere  alHuninable,  we  do  not  w’ish 
to  decide  ;  but  W’e  may  ob8i*r\’c  that  morality  could  scarcely  exist  with 
Mich  opinions.  How  ever  this  lie,  one  thing  is  unquestionable  ;  that  it 
was  the  duty  of  the  civil  pow'ers  to  put  them  down,  not  by  fire  and 
sword,  but  by  persuasion — by  the  arguments  of  the  clergy ;  and  if 
those  failed,  they  might  have  Iktii  banished  into  some  Mohammedan 
country.  •  ♦  •  ♦  •  It  is  lamentable  to  see  with  what  ]H*rtinacity  even 
men  from  whom  greater  sobriety  of  judgment  might  lie  expected, — a 
Sharon  Turner  or  a  (villy,  incline  to  a  sect  wdiich  has  no  claim  on  our 
favour  beyond  that  of  pity.  That  the  church  of  England  should  contain 
within  her  Imisoih  so  many  admirers  of  fanatics  who  denounced  not 
only  the  hienirchy,  but  the  sacraments  and  institution  of  priests  ;  that 
any  Christians  should  advocate  the  cause  of  men  hostile  to  Christi¬ 
anity  itself,  may,  (might?)  indeed,  surprise  us,  if  we  did  not  know 
that  it  is  easier  to  utter  preconceived  opinions  than  to  w'ade  through 
hundreds  of  ponderous  folios.  *  •  •  •  •  He  who  sincerely  endea¬ 
vours  to  dissipate,  however  vainly,  long  continued  error,  has  s<ime  claim 
to  indulgence,  even  when  he  forsakes,  for  a  moment,  his  proper  path  of 
investigation.**  Vol.  i.  pp.  3()0,  1. 

By  no  means.  The  opinions  of  an  author  lose  all  value  the 
moment  they  cease  to  be  supported  by  calm  and  dispassionate  in¬ 
vestigation.  The  doctrine  of  religious  persecution  is  distinctly 
countenanced  in  this  passage,  which  plainly  indicates  to  what  eccle¬ 
siastical  school  the  Writer  belongs. 

It  is  with  ])leasure  we  turn  from  the  fiery  polemics  and  monastic 
legends  which  occupy  the  religious  and  intellectual  departmenti 


Mosheim,  Keel  Hist.  V*ol.  ii.  pp.  r»27,  tt. 
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uf  the  narrative  l)efore  us,  tu  those  parts  of  the  work  which  arc  de¬ 
voted  to  the  civil  and  politicad  history’  of  FAiro|)e  during  the 
Middle  Aj^cs.  I  n  these,  the  Author  displays  both  skill  and  research, 
and  has  given  us  the  result  of  fair  investigation.  liallam  has, 
perhaps,  lieen  drawn  upon  somewhat  more  largely  than  is  distinctly 
acknowledged  ;  but  there  is  no  deficiency  of  original  manipulation. 

One  of  the  chief  objects  of  interest  in  that  part  of  European 
history  which  is  com])ri8ed  within  the  limits  of  the  middle  ages, 
is  the  cause  of  the  different  proportions  in  which  political  power 
was  shareil  between  king  and  nobles,  in  France  and  Germany. 
Reared  by  the  same  great  hand  iiUo  one  empire,  these  two 
countries  had  no  stniner  fallen  to  other  rulers,  than  the  causes  be¬ 
gan  to  operate,  which  rendered  the  German  de|)cndent  on  his 
])eers  for  his  elevation  to  the  throne  of  the  Caesars,  and  enabled 
the  Dei  (fro fid  monarch  of  France  to  dis]K'nsc  with  any  such  as¬ 
sistance  in  regulating  the  affairs  of  his  kingdom.  In  the  latter 
country,  the  name  of  royalty  was  nearly  all  that  remained  to  he 
UKuqHHl  by  Hugh  Capet.  The  sceptre  of  ('harlemagne  had 
dwindlt'd  to  a  shadow.  The  frtH]uent  partition  of  the  royal  power 
and  domain,  the  iinliecility  and  debauchery  of  the  greater  num- 
bt*r  of  the  kings  of  the  (.’arlovingian  and  Merovingian  dynasties, 
hud  made  the  way  easy  for  the  encroachments  of  the  vassals.  A 
few  great  nobles,  among  whom  the  Sire  de  Couci  displayed  on 
his  banners  the  ])roud  disclaimer  of  royalty  had  parted  out  the 
kingdom  In'tween  them,  'riiis  high  noblesse  looked  on  with 
more  indifference  than  indignation,  when  the  Count  of  Paris 
united  the  crown  to  his  hereditary  fiefs,  rather  than  the  fiefs  to 
the  cniwn.  Nominal  recognition  was  the  utmost  accorded  to  the 
first  of  that  line  of  kings  who  occupied  the  throne  of  France  till 
shaken  from  it  by  the  revolution ;  and,  in  the  south  of  France, 
even  nominal  recognition  w  as  denied.  There,  the  style  of  charters 
ran,  instead  of  in  the  king's  name,  Deo  reijuante^  rege  ex- 
pevfanfe^  or,  ahsenfe.  m/e  terrenn  *.  The  throne  gainetl  little 
accession  of  ]H)wer  until  the  time  of  Philip  Augustus.  His  po¬ 
litic  and  wary  intellect  seized  on  a  happy  conjuncture  of  circum¬ 
stances,  and  the  result  was  the  commencement  of  the  ascendancy 
of  the  crown  over  the  aristocracy.  The  very  contest  which  gave 
to  England  Magna  C’harta,  helpeil  to  raise  the  throne  of  Louis 
XIV.  Far-fetcheil  or  |)aradoxical  as  this  may  seem,  it  is  never¬ 
theless  fact.  The  struggles  lietween  John  and  his  barons,  made 
Normandy  an  easy  prey  to  the  French  king.  The  example  thu.s 
made  of  a  royal  vassal,  not  less  than  the  actual  im^mrtance  of  the 
forfeiture  of  this  ducal  fief,  strengthened,  in  no  ordinary’  degree, 

*  *  ./<•  fte  suis  roi,  rti  prince  aux.si, 

Jc  Mils  le  Sire  de  i^vuci.* 

t  V'aUM’ttc,  quoted  by  Hullain. 
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the  hands  of  Philip,  and  laid  the  foundations  for  that  continued 
aggrandisement  of  tlie  crown,  which,  at  last,  degraded  the  nobles 
into  the  mere  intriguers  of  the  palace.  The  royal  power,  thus 
raisid  from  the  dust,  scarcely  paused  in  its  career,  till  a  date  be¬ 
yond  the  termination  of  the  middle  ages  beheld  it  reach  its  senith, 
decline,  and  fall. 

The  (iermans  commenced  their  8e})aratc  history  by  the  de|K>- 
sition  of  their  ‘  royal  log  \  Charles  the  Fat,  in  887, 
election,  in  his  room,  of  Amulf,  Duke  of  Carinthia,  a  natural 
shoot  from  the  Carlovingian  stock.  On  his  election,  the  Author 
observes, 

*  the  great  feudatories  of  the  empire  were,  the  Dukes  of  Saxony,  Thu¬ 
ringia,  Lornuiie,  Swabia,  and  Bavaria,  besides  numerous  counts  and 
lords  of  the  marches.  Dependent  on  it,  also,  were  not  only  the  Kings 
of  Burgundy  and  Provence,  but  even  that  of  Moravia,  a  prince  who, 
like  his  subjects,  was  of  Slavonic  descent  and  language.  Hence  the 
empire  was  almost  as  extensive  in  the  ninth  century  as  at  any  subse- 
(juent  |H*ri(Kl.  If  the  eastern  frontier,  Moravia  and  Silesia,  were  oc- 
ciij>ied  by  a  dilferent  |HH>ple,  and  if  several  tribes  were  virtually  inde- 
{K'lident,  its  extension  into  France  must  la*  admitted  nearly  to  counter- 
'balance  that  disadviuitage.  Of  those  tribes,  by  far  the  most  formid¬ 
able  was  that  of  the  Obotrites,  who  inhabited  Mecklenburg,  and 
against  whom  Arnulf  had  little  success.  To  secure  the  friendship  of 
Zwentibold,  King  of  IMoravia,  Arnulf  gave  him  the  ducal  lief  of  Bo¬ 
hemia,  which  was  also  inhabited  by  Slaves ;  but  this  policy  had  an 
elfect  opposite  to  that  which  he  intended.  Zwentiliold,  thus  strength¬ 
ened,  revolted.  In  revenge,  Arnulf  had  recourse  to  an  expedient  still 
more  censurable,— that  of  allying  himself  with  the  Huns,  whom  he 
drew  into  (irermany,  and  with  whom  he  marched  against  the  Slaves. 
If  he  triumphed  over  the  enemy,  he  had  the  mortification  to  sec  a 
great  part  of  Moravia  joined  to  a  |)art  of  Dacian  Thrace,  and  made  to 
form  the  new  kingdom  of  Hungary.  This  savage  and  warlike  people 
were  much  more  to  be  dreaded  than  the  Slaves,  whose  power  had  been 
thus  injudiciously  weakened.  But  if  Arnulf  was  thus  unfortunate  in^ 
bis  jmlicy,  his  reign  was  not  without  glory :  he  was  the  first  Christian 
prince  that  triumphed  over  the  Scandinavian  pirates ;  a  people  who, 
under  the  denomination  of  Northmen,  or  Normans,  were  laying  waste 
the  maritime  regions  of  western  Kurope,  and  the  interior  of  France, 
hike  his  Carlovingian  predecessors,  he  received  the  imperial  crown 
from  the  hands  of  the  Pope  :  but  his  connexion  with  Daly  was  unfor¬ 
tunate  ;  for,  though  he  w'as  acknowledged  by  a  portion  or  Lombardy, 
he  lost  both  bl(K)d  and  treasure  in  acquiring  a  vain  honour.* 

Vol.  II.  pp.  92,  3. 

This  sketch  of  Germany  at  the  election  of  Amulf,  exhibit*. 
|>owcrs  vested  in  the  Kmperor  that  he  was  not  long  suffered  to 
wield.  At  this  time,  and  during  the  ascendancy  of  the  House 
of  Saxony,  the  right  of  lineal  succession  apjicars  to  have  been 
recognized  and,  though  a  formal  sanction  seems  to  have  been 
judged  necessary,  the  crown  was,  where  circumstances  allowed 
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it,  as  strictly  hereditary  as  that  of  France  or  England.  The 
coronation  of  our  kings,  and  the  election  of  a  (termanic  cm- 
|H*ror,  have  their  origin  in  the  same  principle  of  recognition  by 
the  States.  'I'he  power,  moreover,  displayed  by  Amulf  in  his 
dis|)osition  of  tiefs,  was  very  much  greater  in  decree  than  that 
enjoyed  by  subsequent  monarchs.  How  soon  the  im|)erial  prero¬ 
gative  was  curtaileil,  we  learn  from  our  Author. 

*  Ikfore  the  close  of  the  eleventh  century,  we  read  that  the  emperor 
could  in»  longer  confer  a  duad  fief,  (»r  elevate  a  c<mnt  to  the  dignity  of 
prince,  without  the  sanction  of  a  diet.  Without  the  same  consent,  he 
could  not  |iardon  condemned  nobles,  nor  enjoy  their  confiscated  pro¬ 
perty,  nor  alienate  any  |Mirtiun  of  the  imjH'rial  domains.  His  judicial 
authority  was  no  less  circumscrilK'd,  since  the  ecclesiastical  dignitaries 
exercistnl  the  high  and  low  jurisdiction  with  the  same  plenitude  of 
jHiwer  as  the  secular  feudatories.  But  we  find  that,  if  his  power  was 
decn‘ascd,  his  title  gained  in  dignity.  Previously  to  his  recognition  by 
the  pojH?,  he  did  not  assume  the  imperial  title :  on  his  election,  he  was 
styKnl  of  the  Franks^  sometimes  king  of  the  Lomhards^  often  king 
tally.  Henry  1 1.  aiipears  to  have  Ixhmi  the  first  to  ivssumc  the  more 
magnificent  style  t»f  khig  of  the  Fomatis  :  this,  added  to  the  still  more 
splendid  ap]Hdlation  of  the  hohf  Roman  empirCf  shews  the  anxiety 
with  which  the  emperors  wished  to  lie  regarded  as  the  successors  of 
Augustus.  Thrtv  royal  vassals,  the  kings  of  Denmark,  Poland,  and 
liohemia.  might  well  nourish  their  jiride :  if  one  of  thest'  liap|XMied  to 
Ik*  pn'sent,  he  Isire  before  the  sovereign  the  imjH*rial  sword  of  Char¬ 
lemagne,  with  which  every  niyal  investiture  was  made.* 

Vol.  H.  p.  105. 

We  arc  inclined  to  agree  with  our  Author,  in  attributing  the 
amtinued  diminution  of  the  ]H)wer  of  the  (lermanic  sceptre  to 
‘  the  concessions  of  the  em]>erors  themselves,  who,  when  anti- 
‘  ('lesars  were  in  the  iield,  (and  this,  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
‘  twelfth,  and  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  centuries,  was  gene- 
‘  rally  the  case,)  never  hesitated  to  concede  what  was  demanded 
‘  of  them.' 

In  attenquing  to  account  for  the  advance  or  retrogression  of 
the  royal  ]Hiwcr,  we  must  Iwar  in  mind,  that  the  king  and  the 
noble  are,  in  this  early  state  of  society,  alone  to  lie  regarded. 
'I'he  |H*ople  were  not  to  he  thought  of.  The  serfs  or  ingenui  of 
the  feudal  ages  could  never  interfere  in  the  (juarrcls  of  their 
lords,  cither  with  each  other  or  with  the  paramount.  Obedience 
was  the  duty  of  the  vassal ;  and  it  appears  to  have  been  a  point 
contestetl  by  the  sovereign,  that  his  person  should  Ik?  sacred  from 
the  attacks  of  his  feudatories.  At  the  time  of  the  height  of  the 
feudal  system  in  France,  this  ]>oint  was  not  ceded.  A  law  of 
Freileric  Harbarossa,  and  the  custom  of  some  parts,  declared  that 
to  follow  tlie  immediate  lord  in  war  against  the  king,  was  not 
]>art  of  the  allegiance  due  from  a  vassal. 

But  there  is,  )>erhaps,  hardly  enough  light  thrown  upon  the 
sul^ect,  to  allow  the  ctimparisi^n  between  the  two  branches  of  the 
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"a 

empire  of  C’liarlcmagnc  to  l)c  pursuwl  as  it  deserves.  To  en¬ 
deavour  to  trace  from  the  eighth  and  ninth  centuries  the  eva-  | 

nescent  empire  of  Napoleon,  and  the  yet  existing  one  of  Francis, 
might  l)e  thought  too  bold,  or  too  fanciful. 

Tlie  extracts  we  have  given,  we  consider  as  a  fair  sample  of  j 

the  style  and  character  of  the  work.  It  is  not  free  from  faults  | 

and  inaccuracies  of  expression,  but  they  appear  in  some  degree 
the  consequence  of  haste.  In  taking  leave  of  our  Author,  and 
rt'commending  his  volumes,  we  must  advise  him,  when  he 
again  ventures  into  the  field  of  history,  to  take  more  time,  and 
put  less  faith  in  his  monkish  authorities.  It  is  but  justice  to 
him  to  say,  that  the  original  |)ortions  of  his  work  arc  those  to 
which  most  freauent  reference  will  be  made,  while  the  adventures 
of  the  saints  will  serve  only  to  amuse  an  idle  hour. 


Art.  III.  Narrative  of  a  Tour  in  North  America  ;  comprising  Mex¬ 
ico,  the  Mines  of  Ileal  del  Monte,  the  United  States,  and  the 
llritish  Colonies:  wdth  an  Excursion  to  the  Island  of  Cuba.  In  a 
Series  of  Letters,  written  in  the  Years  lbIll-2.  IJy  Henry 
Tudor,  Esq.,  Barrister  at  Law.  In  Two  V^olumes,  small  8vo. 
Price  1/.  \s.  London.  1834. 

iM  U.  TUDOR  tells  us,  that  he  undertook  the  voyage  acros.s 
the  Atlantic  ‘  for  the  purpose  of  re-establishing  a  state  of 
*  health  somewhat  impaired,  as  also  of  visiting  the  only  quarter 
‘  of  the  globe  which  he  had  not  seen.’  In  former  times,  a  man 
who  had  seen  the  four  quarters  of  the  glolx',  would  have  been 
deemed  a  traveller  of  no  ordinary  enterprise;  but,  thanks  to 
steam  and  other  modern  discoveries,  it  is  now  a  mere  excursion 
of  pleasure,  to  make  the  tour  of  the  Mediterranean,  or  to  perform 
the  over-land  trip  from  our  Eastern  imssessions,  taking  Figypt 
and  (ireecc  in  the  way  home.  It  is  diilicult  for  an  Finglishman 
to  strike  out  any  route,  indeed,  in  which  he  shall  not  find  himself 
forestalled  or  overtaken  by  his  countrymen.  The  Alps  arc  over¬ 
run  by  English  tourists ;  and  those  who  wish  to  be  exclusive, 
must  betake  themselves  to  the  Himalaya*  Every  body  goes  up 
the  Nile  :  in  order  to  make  discoveries,  an  adventurer  must  take 
Ethiopia  in  the  rear,  and  make  for  the  Mountains  of  the  Moon ; 
or  ascend  the  Shary,  and  try  to  reach  Lake  Fittre.  A  fortunate 
person  is  Lieutenant  Barnes,  who  has  been  the  first  to  explore 
the  valley  of  the  Oxus.  China,  before  long,  will  open  practicable 
routes  to  enterprise ;  and  then,  our  travellers  will  be  ready  to 
^ish,  with  Alexander,  for  another  world  to  conquer. 

A  tour  in  North  America  cannot  promise  much  novelty.  Judg¬ 
ing,  indeed,  from  the  reports  of  our  travellers.  North  America, 
as  a  country,  presents  little  that  is  worth  visiting  or  describing ; 
for  their  narratives  are  almost  uniformly  filled  with  statistics. 
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)M)litica1  discussions,  anecdotes  of  men  and  manners,  eomparisons 
between  the  old  and  the  new  country',  advice  to  emigrants,  &c., 
all  very  good  in  their  way,  but  not  the  picturesque  and 
agreeable  8t>rt  of  information  which  we  look  for  in  travels.  We 
should  exceedingly  like  to  see  a  volume  of  travels  in  the  United 
States,  in  which  there  should  be  neither  praise  nor  blame  of  the 
Americans  and  their  institutions ;  nothing  about  Auburn  Prison, 
or  the  Eric  Canal,  or  the  Capitol,  or  New  Lebanon — nothing 
about  cam|>-meeting8,  or  even  slavery  ;  but  simply  an  aceount  of 
what  there  is  to  be  seen  in  the  works  of  the  Creator,  in  the  phe¬ 
nomena  of  the  material  universe.  Surely  there  must  be  some¬ 
thing  worth  crossing  the  Atlantic  to  visit,  besides  Niagara  and 
the  Natural  Bridge.  The  Americans  themselves,  Mr.  Tudor 
agrees  with  ('aptain  Basil  Hall  in  stating,  are  by  no  means  such 
lovers  of  nature  as  the  English  ;  and  it  would  seem  as  if  most  of 
their  visiters  catch  the  mercantile,  matter  of  fact,  political  spirit 
of  the  pt'ople. 

Mr.  Tudor,  however,  ap|H*ars  to  have  made,  as  he  says,  ‘/a 
‘  Mte  nature  the  object  of  his  search';  and  he  parted  company 
with  an  amiable  family  with  whom  he  was  pursuing  the  high 
route  from  New  York  to  New  Orleans,  in  order  to  visit  the 
Weycr's  ('ave,  distant  about  twenty  miles  out  of  the  road;  his 
fellow-travellers  being  content,  for  the  sjike  of  saving  two  days, 
to  leave  all  the  wonders  of  V  irginia  to  the  admiration  of  the 
stranger.  We  shall  reward  Mr.  Tudor,  and  gratify  our  readers, 
by  extracting  his  description  of  this  magniticent  cavern. 

*  Tlic  morning  was  fine  and  warm,  though  now  the  middle  of  No- 
vemljcr.  My  roatl  lay  for  seven  miles  through  the  depths  of  an  ex¬ 
tensive  forest,  where  the  majesty  of  the  trees,  the  ever-changing  ob- 
ji»cts  of  the  continually  mt'andoring  path,  and,  in  addition,  the  deep 
solitude,  unhn>keii  by  the  song  of  a  single  bird,  or  the  appearance  of 
a  single  human  iM'ing  or  human  habitation,  conspired  to  raise  an  inter* 
esting  excitement  of  mind.  Every  thing  was  silent  as  the  grave — a 
desert  wilderness  reigiunl  armind,  with  a  husluMi  and  mysterious  so¬ 
lemnity.  And  yet  tlie  same  Spirit,  1  could  m»t  help  ejaculating  to 
myself,  that  “  moved  on  the  face  of  the  waters,"  breathes  o*er  the  pines 
of  tills  forest,  and  rustles  through  its  falling  leaves — 

‘  “  Since  Uml  is  ever  present,  ever  felt — 

In  the  void  waste  as  in  the  city  fidl — 

And  where  He  vital  brc:ithcs  there  must  l>e  joy.” 

‘  Emerging  thence,  I  cjime  in  sight  of  a  long  and  waving  line  of  the 
mountiiin-ridgi'  which  I  had  so  lately  passetl,  and  that  forms  such  a 
prominent  and  nntiring  objiHTt  in  the  landscape.  The  feature's  of  the 
cimntry  were  altogether  changed  from  what  I  had  hitherto  observetl. 
1  was  now  in  w’hat  is  called  the  V’alley  of  V^irginia,  and  found  the 
land  to  be  as  fertile  and  well  cultivated  as  it  had  previously  been*  the 
reverse.  Hich  and  smiling  farms  were  scattered  about  on  all  skies. 
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(lispluvinir  ftt  once  the  Imunty  of  nature  and  the  dili^*nt  care  of  the 
i)rovi({i*nt  huslmndinan.  This  luxuriant  tract  continues,  with  but  few 
intervals  of  inferior  soil,  throughout  the  entire  length  of  the  valley, 
rxtemling  a  ctmsiderahle  number  of  miles,  as  far  as  the  romantic  junc¬ 
tion  »»f  tlie  Shenandoah  and  Potomac,  at  Harper’s  Ferry. 

‘  The  W’eyer’s  Cave  presents  the  most  extraordinary,  splendid,  and 
lH*aiitiful  subterranean  exhibition  that  is  |>erhaps  to  be  si'cn  in  any 
juirt  of  the  world.  The  amntless  myriads  of  stalactites  and  petri¬ 
factions,  of  every  size,  form,  and  colour,  from  the  purest  white  to  the 
darkest  grei'ii  and  brightest  Vermillion,  and  from  the  dimensions  of  an 
4»rpin  to  those  of  an  icicle,  exceed  all  that  can  be  imagined.  Many  of 
tile  iiundierless  chandlers  contained  in  it,  of  which  one  or  two  appt'ar 
nearly  as  spacious  as  Westminster  Hall,  are  literally  hung  round  with 
these  glittering  spars,  presenting,  in  various  plact's,  the  most  pictu- 
res<pic  and  fanciful  drapery  of  jietritied  and  transparent  substances, 
and  reminding  me,  from  their  gorgmis  appearance,  and  the  situation 
in  which  they  were  beheld,  of  the  magical  halls  of  an  Arabian  en¬ 
chanter. 

‘  Having  procured  a  guide,  and  a  nnmber  of  boys  to  carry  torches, 
1  entered  this  fairy  palace  just  as  the  moon  was  softly  brightening  over 
the  blue  mountains,  which  might  now  have  well  changed  their  deno¬ 
mination  from  blue  to  silver,  as  the  former  was  absorbetl  altogether  in 
the  HihkI  of  radiant  light  that  was  poured  down  upon  them.  The  en¬ 
trance  to  this  lalniratory  of  Nature,  where  she  works  in  silence  and 
st*crt‘cy,  ]>nKlucing  the  most  enchanting  forms  and  devices,  lies  on  the 
precipitous  side  of  a  hill.  It  is  excavated  by  an  unknown  and  inar- 
tilicial  process  into  a  thousand  chambers  and  gallerit^s,  extending  to  a 
length  of  upwards  of  half  a  mile,  and  of  very  considerable  breadth. 
Indml,  many  of  its  caverns  and  recesses  have  never  yet  lieen  explored  ; 
and  those  which  arc  known  require  a  conducting  thread  to  guide  the 
adventurer,  as  much  as  did  the  celebrated  Cretan  labyrinth  of  ancient 
story. 

‘  Yhe  chamber  which  is  first  entered  is  calletl  the  **  vestibule,” — 
iK'ing  bound,  as  a  faithful  narrator,  to  attend  to  the  chissicid  nomen¬ 
clature  of  the  place, — and  whence  you  proceed,  through  a  rock  of  pe¬ 
trifaction,  to  the  “  I)ragon’8  K^iom.”  ilere  arc  jierceived  numberless 
and  varied  formations  of  stalactites,  and  a  huge,  outlandish  figure  of 
the  siune  material,  emblematical  of  the  poetical  personage  that  gives 
to  the  apartment  its  designation.  Winding  along  a  narrow  gallery, 
the  exploring  visitor  descends,  by  a  steep  ladder  at  its  extremity,  into 
what  is  denominated  “  Solomon’s  Temjile,”  where  is  beheld  a  sublime 
and  extraordinary  sight,  worthy  of  tlie  illustrious  title  by  w’hich  it  is 
named.  On  one  side  is  exhibited  an  immens**,  wave-like  incrustation 
of  the  most  beautifully  white  and  transparent  iietrifaction,  extending 
from  the  ceiling  to  the  fioor,  representing  a  cascade  falling  over  a  pre¬ 
cipice,  and  ap])earing  to  have  conglaciated  in  the  very  act  of  descent. 
This  is  fancifully  termed  the  **  Falls  of  Niagara  ;  ”  and,  associated  at 
it  is  with  the  hidden  depths  of  the  sulHerrantnin  world,  and  lighted  up 
alone  by  the  flickering  and  lurid  glare  of  torches,  impresses  the  ima¬ 
gination  with  a  sentiment  of  wonder  and  supiTstitioiis  awe.  The  ef- 
fi*ct  was  truly  magical  and  full  of  interest.  Turning  to  another  side 
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of  this  man'elhms  cavern,  is  “  Solomon’s  Thnme,”  elevated  to  i 
height,  and  thn)\vn  into  a  sha{)e,  well  becoming  the  imaginary  chair  of 
state  of  a  sovereign  prince,  and  forming  one  entire  mass  of  glittering 
crystals.  Nt*ar  to  it  stands  **  S)h>mon’s  Pillar  ;  ”  while  in  an  apart¬ 
ment  adjtiining  are  la'held  ten  thousand  stalactites  siis|RMided  from  the 
roi*f,  of  \nirit»us  spiral  forms,  and  of  a  j)erfectly  white  colour,  called  by 
the  anti-{>oetical  name  of  the  **  Kadish  Koom." 

*  Proceeding  onward,  through  a  long  and  winding  passage,  you 
ascend,  by  another  ladder,  to  what  has  receivinl  the  name  of  the 
“  Tambourine,  or  Drum  Koom  ;  ”  decoraUnl  with  a  splendid  drapery 
of  crystal  workmanship,  and  seinipellucid  curtains  of  ditferent  hues, 
spread  twer  the  walls  like  the  enil)ellishments  of  a  lady's  drawing. 
riMmi.  These  were  truly  admirable  ;  some  of  them  forming,  in  the 
loveliest  white  spar,  the  ap{>earancc  of  canopicit,  and  others  falling  iu 
ample  swet^p  from  the  ceiling  to  the  Hoor,  and  exhibiting  as  graceful 
anti  softly  iltnving  sha|)es  us  so  many  folds  of  silk.  Here  are  dis- 
playinl  immense  shtHJts  of  ctmgelatimis,  called  the  **  drums,”  which, 
on  1km ng  struck,  emit  a  sound  resembling  that  of  a  gong.  On  leaving 
thest*  instruments  of  uiu'arthly  melody,  threading  other  galleries,  and 
Hiirmouniing  **  Juetd/s  I^idder,"  you  pass  through  the  **  Senate  ('ham- 
b<‘r,"  and  the  •*  Music  (lallery  ” — tnich  presenting  a  diversifitHi  array 
«if  gt>rg«*ous  gems  of  su|KThuman  fabric — into  **  Washington's  Hall,” 
the  most  splendid  and  extensive  chamluT  of  the  cave.  The  dimen¬ 
sions  <»f  it  are  very  considerable,  btMiig  ninety  yards  in  length,  twenty 
wide,  and  fifty  in  height.  The  spurs  and  crystal  formations  of  this 
room,  if  so  it  may  l)e  calK^,  are  particularly  brilliant,  the  risif  being 
apparently  sup|>ortcd  by  musicid  columns  ranged  along  its  sides,  and 
which,  by  jiossing  a  stick  rapidly  over  their  surface,  produce  a  pro¬ 
fusion  of  singular  intimations  like  a  ring  of  l>ells.  **  The  Father  of 
his  Ci)untry  ”  is  here  mounted  on  a  su(K‘rb  pedestal  of  the  same  trans¬ 
parent  minenil,  exceeding  in  brightness  the  lustre  of  Parian  marble, 
and  might  Ik*  sup{H»sed  a  six^ond  Khadainanthus,  descended  to  the 
shades  btdow,  to  administer  the  im|Hirtial  justice  which  he  taught  and 
executeil  in  the  world  alswe.  It  struck  me  that  these  hints  of  jh>- 

!mlar  feeling,  atldressed  to  the  memory  of  the  great  hero  of  the  Revo- 
utiim,  might  act  as  a  gentle  reminiscence  to  the  senators  of  a  country 
that  he  fi>rmed,  and  i»ver  which  he  presided  with  such  devoted  pa¬ 
triotism,  that  the  vote  which  was  passed  in  congress  two  years  ago,  to 
raise  a  monument  at  Wiishington  in  honour  of  its  first  and  most  illus¬ 
trious  president,  remains  to  this  iluy  a  dead  letter  on  the  jounials  of 
their  proceedings.' 

*  Out  of  resiHTt  to  the  late  President’s  wife,  I  must  not  omit  to 
mention  what  is  calliMl  “  Washington’s  Drawing-room,”  in 

which  is  tlisplayed  a  variety  of  the  most  fantastical  and  beautifid 
dra|H*ry,  of  a  bright  greiMi  colour,  edged  with  white,  and  hanging  in 
the  form  of  curtains.  At  a  short  distance  fn»m  this,  with  very  appro- 
])riate  coincidence,  lies  the  “  Diamond  Ucsmi,”  well  deserving  its  title 
from  the  extreme  brilliancy  of  its  spars,  and  their  clase  n^seniblance  to 
those  costly  ornaments.  Continuing  my  researches,  I  now  passed  suc- 
ct*ssively  the  “  Pyramids,’'  “  Poui|)ey*s  Pillar,”  and  the  “  Falls  of  the 
Ganges  ;  **  and  came,  at  length,  to  one  of  the  most  gorgeous  specimens 
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of  petrifaction  in  the  whole  cave,  standing  in  Jefferson's  Hall.'*  It 
is  fornoHl  of  a  massive  IxMiy  of  siwr  that  would  pn)bably  weigh  many 
hundred  tons-,  and  is  decorated  with  the  most  gract'ful  and  rt'gular 
Hiitiiigs,  ctwerinp  its  entire  surface.  This  is  denominated  the  “  Tower 
of  lUdH‘11,”  and  is,  without  the  slightest  exaggeration,  a  truly  mag- 
nilicent  pitHH?  of  natural  crystal  workmanship. 

‘  Passing  a  very  hue  incnistation  of  a  silvery  brightness,  ri'sem- 
hling  the  new  numn, — being  elevatiKl  towards  the  ceiling,  and  pro¬ 
ducing  an  optical  delusion  highly  interesting, — I  now  scahnl  the  rug¬ 
ged  and  slipj>ery  na'ks  of  the  “  Oiant’s  CauM'way.**  The  object  that 
I  pro|H»seil  to  myself,  as  the  reward  of  my  toil,  was  to  see  the  “  Sta¬ 
tue  of  Buonaparte,’*  beheld  by  very  few  in  conseqtience  of  its  dithcult 
acct'HS.  This  circumstance  has  ownitwl  grinitly  in  its  favour,  since, 
hv  lH*ing  seldom  touched,  or  tariiishetl  by  the  smoke  of  torches,  it  pre¬ 
serves  all  its  original  splendour  of  colour,  and  presents  a  snowy  white- 
nes.s  and  brilliancy  of  spar  exceeiling  all  the  rest.  In  this  respect,  it 
was  a  matchless  s{)ecimen  of  the  purest  and  most  lieautiful  crystal- 
liMituui. 

*  But  it  is  high  time  to  ])ause  in  my  description,  though  I  have  not 
given  you  more  than  a  tithe  of  the  wonders  of  this  gorgeous  cave,  and 
which  infinitely  surpasses  every  thing  of  a  similar  nature  that  1  have 
ever  seen  elsewhere.  In  piiint  of  interest,  though  not  similarity,  it 
hircihly  recalls  to  my  remembrance  the  supi'rb  cjives  of  Kllora,  on  the 
plains  of  Hind(»stan,  in  which  India’s  ten  thousand  gods  are  enshrined 
in  cid«>ssal  stature.  You  may  imagine  the  absorbing  delight  that  I 
t(Mik  in  this  subterranean  research  when  I  inform  you,  that  I  remained 
gasing  and  exploring  for  five  hours,  to  the  no  small  surprise  of  my 
guide,  whi»  told  me  that  few  remained  so  long  or  |)enetmted  so  far.  I 
entered  the  c-ave  about  seven  in  the  evening,  after  riding  twenty  miles, 
just  as  the  lovely  moon  w’as  throwing  her  silver  mantle  '*  over  the 
MHiihre  screen  of  the  blue  mountains ;  and  when  I  nime  out,  her  glit¬ 
tering  orb  had  passed  the  zenith  and  was  fast  declining  to  the  western 
hills.  The  only  apprehension  I  entertained,  during  my  visit  to  these 
darksome  regions,  was  the  fear  of  our  lights  going  out ;  a  circumstance 
that  was  nearly  occurring  two  or  three  times,  when  it  would  have 
bo«'n,  I  think,  physically  impossible  to  have  extricated  ourselves  from 
the  endless  galleries,  traversing  each  other,  in  which  we  were  involved 
—more  intricate,  I  should  imagine,  than  even  the  celebrated  labyrinth 

of  DH'dalus.'  \'ol.  I.  pp.  457 — 4f>r>. 

The  Natural  Bridge  has  lieen  often  described ;  but  we  must 
insert  the  Author's  account  of  a  singular  phenomenon  in  the  heart 
of  the  Alleghanies,  and  of  the  magnificent  scenery  with  which 
this  part  of  the  ‘  hacklmne  of  the  United  States'  alxninds;  the 
only  drawbacks  upon  which  arc,  the  villanous  roads,  and  the 
Kentuckian  hi}>eds,  in  comparison  with  whom,  Mr.  Tudor  says, 

‘  a  wild  Indian,  a  good,  honest  Hottentot,  or  a  plumed  savage  of 
‘  DtaheiU',  would  be  gentlemanly  society.* 

*  The  “  heau  morcenu  ”  of  this  romantic  mountain-chain  was,  the 
^Vhile  fliffs  on  the  River  Kenhawa,  that  flows,  for  a  number  of 
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milesi  through  a  profound  and  most  picturesque  ravine,  Itoiindefi  b? 
tremendous  j)n*cipices,  and  l)eautifulfy  wooded  banks,  till  it  reaches 
the  Falls  to  which  it  gives  name.  Hence  it  is  ])recipitated  over  a 
foaming  cataract,  and,  winding  along,  is  lost  amid  the  defiles  of  the 
mountains.  This  is,  j>erhaps,  the  most  imjKising  Inndscapt*  of  the 
whole  of  the  kingdom-like  state  of  \’^irginia.  Hero,  as  throughotit 
these  Alpine  regions,  all  was  wildness — w'ckkIv  wilderness — sterility — 
and  silence,  bmken,  alone,  at  the  latter  plact*,  by  the  noise  of  the  rush¬ 
ing  waters. 

‘  Having  passed  a  number  of  salt-manti factories,  established  on  the 
Kenhawa,  we  arrived  at  what  is  calleil  the  **  Burning  Spring,**  the 
surface  of  which,  si*veral  yards  in  diameter,  was  agitattnl  by  a  conti¬ 
nual  bubbling,  «>ccasioned  by  tinremitting  exhalations  of  gas.  Alight¬ 
ing  from  our  vehicle,  we  lH?held  the  singular  effect  of  its  inflammatory 
nature.  A  cottage  girl,  living  close  by,  having  brought  a  pit'cc  of 
lighted  pa|)er,  applied  it  to  the  surface  of  the  water,  which  put  it,  in¬ 
stall  taneou  sly,  into  a  state  of  ignition.  The  flaming  gas  spread  in 
every  direction,  like  burning  brandy,  and  presented  the  extraordinary 
ap|>earance  of  the  water  itself  lieing  on  fire.  The  exhibition  urus 
highly  curious  and  interesting  ;  for  though  I  had  seen  in  Italy  hum- 
ing  spires  of  the  same  subtle  element,  is.suing  from  crevices  in  the 
earth,  yet  1  had  never  before  witnessed  the  effect  of  its  illuminating 
qualities  pnnluaHl  through  an  aqueous  medium. 

‘  Our  route,  for  the  last  twenty-eight  miles,  lay  principally  through 
the  depths  of  extensive  fort'sts,  crowdinl  with  a  gigantic  growth  of 
trees,  of  enormous  size  and  girth,  that  had  withstcxKl  the  shock  of  a 
thousand  wintry  storms,  and  apinnired  to  defy  the  ])ower  of  the  up¬ 
lifted  axe  to  dissever  their  mighty  stems.  Our  road,  if  so  it  could  be 
called,  was  a  continual  meander  through  the  accidental  interstices  of 
this  wiHsly  labyrinth.  At  one  time  we  w'ere  jolting  over  huge  roots  of 
trws  that  threw  their  fantastic  ramifications  across  our  path — and,  at 
another,  wading  a  river,  on  which  it  was  almost  doubtful  whether  the 
coach  was  floating  or  still  rolling  onward.  At  last,  after  a  hundred 
hair-breadth  esca|H*s  from  lading  overturned,  we  reached  the  lovely 
banks  t>f  the  i)hit»;  having  lH*en  two  long  weary  days  and  a  half  in 
passing  over  If  if)  miles  of  ground,  of  the  very  worst  description,  in 
many  parts,  that  was  ever  trmlden  by  horse  or  man.  I  lu^ed  lawdly 
inform  you  with  what  delight  I  hailed  the  termination  of  my  journey, 
and  my  deliverance  from  the  human  Pandemonium  of  evil  and  lawless 
spirits  ill  which  I  had  Ihhui  “  hard  iHuind  in  misery,”  if  not  “  in  iron.” 
I  hail  now  gratifieil  to  the  full,  and  for  ever,  my  unlucky  desire  of 
siH-Miig  a  s|>eciiiieii  of  the  **  halj'^ horse  and  haff'-alll^ator  and  felt 
quite  satisfied  that  the  orii^nal  animal  would  have  proved  a  much 
more  U'arable  ouii|Kiniun  than  the  copy  1  had  just  seen.’* 

Vol.  II.  pp.  11)— 21. 

Let  no  man  say.  however,  that  be  bus  seen  the  worst  of  biinian 
natun\  Kentuckian  manuers  cannot,  perhaps,  lie  exceetle<l  in 
gross  vulgarity  ;  but  our  'I'raveller  bad  to  learn  from  painful  ex- 
|HTicncc,  that  tliere  arc  social  evils  worse  than  the  uc  />///a  utfrn 
of  gross  manners.  Fnun  New  Orleans,  be  proceeded  to  Havanah, 
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where  a  residence  of  upwards  of  a  month  convinced  him  of  the 
uiu-riv  demoralized  state  of  the  laws  and  institutions  of  that  colony. 

‘  Vou  will  think  it  incredible,  when  I  toll  you,  that  the  very  forms 
of  justioo-  so  called  by  a  misnomer -actually  encoura^,  itisteail  of 
cluHrkini;,  the  commission  of  crime,  by  otferinj;  impunity  to  offenders, 
to  the  precist*  extent  in  which  witnesses  are  doterrt*d  from  coming  for¬ 
ward  to  give  evidence  against  them.  Can  you  conceive  any  thing  so 
destructive  of  justice,  and  so  confounding  of  the  distinctions  of  right 
and  wrong,  as  that  the  n'itnrss  and  the  /r/o/i,  the  vUdator  of  the  laws 
and  the  supiwrtcr  of  them,  should  Ik*  Udh  sent  to  the  same  common 
prison,  io  await  there  the  day  of  trial,  as  if  both  mere  equally  guilty  f 
And  yet,  I  have  In'cn  repeatedly  assured  by  the  iiu>st  creditable  jH*r- 
— merchants  and  others — that  such  is  j)ositively  the  fact.  \V  hat 
is  the  intitive  for  this  extraordinary  practice  I  could  never  learn  ;  but 
the  conM*quence  is  but  tin)  obvious  and  alarming ;  namely,  that  no  one, 
with  the  tender  mercies  of  a  jail  before  his  eyes,  will  acknowlt*ii{p.*  that 
he  kinms  any  thing  whatever  of  an  offence  committed,  though  it  to<»k 
placid  before  his  very  face.  The  hair-dress«*r  who  |K*rformed  his  office 
u{H>n  me  the  sectuid  or  third  day  after  my  arrival,  (moilestly  charging 
me  a  dollar,  or  four  shillings  and  sixpence,  for  his  condescension,) 
frankly  confessed  to  me,  that  if,  on  leaving  his  hoUvSC,  he  should  s«*e 
me  on  the  jmint  of  lK*ing  robbed  or  murdered,  on  the  very  thresliold, 
he  should  instantly  close  the  door,  and  leave  me  to  my  fate  ;  in  order  to 
prevent  the  certainty  of  his  being  imprisoned,  as  a  future  witness 
against  the  roblier  or  assassin  who  was  taking  my  purse  or  my  life. 
A  similar  unhappy  and  desolating  pdicy  prevails  throughout — at  home 
or  ahnKid.  Should  the  case  occur  while  passing  along  the  streets,  the 
startled  eye-witness  of  a  deed  of  bbsMl,  instead  of  rushing  to  the  as¬ 
sistance  of  the  wretched  victim,  with  the  feelings  of  humanity  com¬ 
mon  to  the  savage  as  to  the  civilised  man,  would  turn  aside  his  view, 
and  hurry  along,  for  the  purpose  of  escaping  that  incarceration  which 
would  Ik*  the  penalty  of  his  kindness. 

‘  Turning  our  consideration  from  the  corporal  penalty  to  the  pecu¬ 
niary  one,  in  the  case  of  a  prosecution  for  robliery,  or  otherwisi*,  the 
N;ime  corrupt  and  outrageous  system  prevails,  and  compels  the  sufferer, 
though  fully  acquainted  with  the  offenders,  and  T)ossesse<l  of  over¬ 
whelming  evidence  for  their  conviction,  to  forego  wnat  in  other  coun¬ 
tries  would  prove  a  remedy,  but  in  this  would  only  occasion  an  aildi- 
titinal  misfortune.  To  give  you  a  single  instance :  it  was  declared  to 
me,  by  a  respectable  gentleman,  that  a  merchant  of  the  city  had,  on 
one  occasion,  his  store  ”  or  warehouse  broken  open  in  the  night,  and 
various  article's  of  merchandize  steden  from  it,  to  the  amount  of  two 
thousand  dedlars.  Tlie  fact  coming  to  the  knowledge  <»f  the  |Mdice, 
the  projHTty  was  traced,  and  the  thieves  apprehended.  The  officers 
cjime  to  his  warehouse,  bringing  with  them  a  portion  of  the  goods  they 
had  seized,  and  wdiich  the  owner  immediately  recognized  as  his  own, 
hut  as  iK)sitivcly  denied  that  they  belonged  to  him.  The  policemen 
asserted  his  ignorance  to  be  im])ossible,  as  the  mbbers  had  confessed 
that  they  had  taken  the  articles  from  his  premises.  The  merchant, 
however,  stoutly  jR'rsistcd  iu  his  denial  of  the  stolen  property,  and  de- 
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Hiretl  them  to  take  it  away,  and  disp<we  of  it  as  they  chose,  inasmuch 
us  it  fornieil  no  |Nirt  of  what  he  had  lost ;  and  thus  terminaUHl  the 
adair.  The  wily,  hut  stuisihle  tradesman  knew  full  well  that,  though 
large  the  ainoiin’t  which  he  was  doomed  to  suffer,  the  first  loss  was  the 
ffijsi — imich  less  than  what  the  harpy  hand  of  the  law  wtmld  have 
im|)os4ul  iijxm  him — In'ing  aware  that,  in  prosecuting  for  the  recovery 
of  his  two  tlioiisiiiid  dollars'  worth  of  merchandise,  he  might  have  ex- 

IMMided  in  addition  tno  thousand  more.  Thus  much  for  the  law  of 
lavana ! 

*  In  civil,  as  in  criminal  suits,  the  same  principle  — or,  1  should 
rather  have  said,  the  want  of  it — leads  t(»  similar  results.  Tlie  bring, 
ing  of  an  action  frequently  entails  min ;  inevitably,  1  understand, 
where  the  resources  are  small,  and  but  t(H)  frequently  where  they  are 
considerable.  The  length  of  the  cause  is  made  to  de})end  on  that  of 
the  purse ;  for  when  tlie  one  lK»comes  rrw/i/y,  the  other  is  sj)eedily  ter- 
minated.  The  consequence,  therefore,  is,  that  to  avoid  the  nect'ssity 
and  danger  of  bringing  an  acti(»n,  and  for  the  sake  of  preserxnng  hii 
purse  from  the  grijHJ  of  the  law,  the  merchant  gives  no  credit  bi'yond 
three  or  four  days,  or  a  week.  A  general  distrust  pervades  the  various 
orders  of  society.  Sot  a  single  banker  is  to  l>e  found  throughout  the 
wluJe  i»f  this  highly  commercial  city  ;  into  the  harbour  of  which  enter, 
annually,  l)etwiH*n  one  and  two  thousand  trading  vessels,  and  where 
exists  a  |H>pulntiun,  including  the  suburbs  and  transient  residents,  of 
nearly  l.jO,iHMl  inhabitants.  Ilow  the  immense  traffic  is  conducted, 
which  is  evitlently  carried  on  at  Havana,  is  Ix'st  understtNul  by  those 
concerned  in  it.  bvery  merchant  is,  of  course,  obliged  to  be  his  own 
banker ;  and,  at  a  considerable  risk,  and  with  much  anxiety,  to  keep 
in  his  counting-house  a  larger  or  smaller  amount  of  cash,  in  projmrtion 
ti>  the  extent  t>f  his  dealings.  It  appears  to  me,  that  the  yellow  fever, 
luid  as  it  is,  may  Im^  considered  less  j)rejudieial  to  the  interests  of  the 
town  than  the  weakness  and  imbecility  of  tliose  who  sanction  or  per¬ 
mit  the  continuance  of  a  system  so  utterly  subversive  of  law,  mo¬ 
rality,  ;uul  religion.' 

‘  That  I  had  remained  sufficiently  long  in  Havana,  you  will  readily 
admit,  wlien  I  assure  you,  that,  three  or  four  nights  prior  to  my  de¬ 
parture,  fourteen  assassinations  were  committed  in  various  parts  of 
the  city  ;  one  of  the  murdered  persons,  a  Frenchman,  l)eing  the  friend 
of  a  gentleman  living  in  the  siime  U>dging-house  with  me  at  the  time 
it  <Kvurred.  Though  most  of  these  miserable  victims  were,  1  believe, 
.Spaniards,  and  natives  of  the  island,  yet  one  of  my  own  countrymen, 
]SIr.  Jtihn  Davidson,  of  London,  had  a  narnov  esca|>c  with  his  life,  in 
consequence  of  neglecting  the  wholesome  advice  of  the  Spanish  consul 
at  New  Drlinins — not  to  walk  in  the  streets  after  dark.  It  apjKiirs 
that  my  compatriot,  with  whom  I  have  the  pleasure  of  iK'ing  ac- 
(piainted,  was  amusing  himsidf,  while  s;iuntering  along  the  streets  in 
the  dark,  by  smoking  a  cigar,  when  he  was  abruptly  accasted  by  a 
Spaniard,  of  atldelic  and  suspicious  app<*arance,  with  a  request  to  lend 
him  his  cigar  ^vith  which  to  light  his  own.  During  the  o|K*ration, 
which  was  unusually  long,  the  stningtT  pr«Hluced  as  vivid  a  glow  as  he 
|>os.sibly  could,  while,  at  the  same  time,  his  eyes  were  directed  w  ith  a 
scrutinising  glance  on  the  features  of  his  siipjH»sed  victim.  When  he 
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had  thus  made  his  tdjservation  he  returned  the  cigar,  accompiinied  by 
this  rather  startling  remark — “  You  may  now  pass  on,  sir — ^onr  cigar 
kiti  fared  yonr  iifv — yon  are  not  the  j)er.wn  /  nm  iooking  for!**  It  is 
nmllesj*  to  say  tliat  the  shuddering  traveller  did  pass  on,  and  rather 
more  qtiickly  than  he  had  advanced ;  and  was  happy  to  find  himself 
once  more  in  safety,  within  his  apartments  at  the  hotel,  where  he 
could  enjoy  his  amusement  without  the  disagreeable  addition  of  having 
six  inches  of  c<»id  steel  plunged  in  his  bosom.' 

Vol.  II.  pp.  107— 11  ;  14(5,7. 

From  Cuba,  our  Traveller  proceeded  to  V'era  Crui,  at  that  time 
the  head-quarters  of  General  Sant’  Anna;  and  thence,  not  without 
harard,  ascendetl  to  the  table-land  of  Mexico.  Nothing  can  more 
strikingly  indicate  the  moral  atate  of  the  country,  than  the  fact, 
that  for  seventy  miles,  between  Vera  Cruz  and  Xalapa,  on  the 
high  road  from  the  principal  port  to  the  capital,  not  a  field  in  a 
state  of  cultivation  is  to  be  seen  !  The  state  of  the  laws  and  of 
society  in  Mexico,  is  not  much  better  than  at  Havana  itself ;  and 
the  curiosity  of  our  Traveller  was  somewhat  dearly  paid  for,  by 
an  inconvenient  detention,  from  winch  he  with  difficulty  obtained 
his  release.  We  must  pass  over  his  description  of  the  Mexican 
capital,  to  make  room  for  his  account  of  the  pyramids  of  Teoti- 
huacan,  nine  leagues  from  tlie  city.  They  disappointed  him. 

*  Expecting  to  find  something  of  resemblance  of  those  I  had  seen 
in  Eg>'pt,  I  was  so  far  deceived,  in  this  re8])ect,  that  it  required  a 
))articular  ])osition  whence  to  behold  them,  united  with  some  little 
J'allh,  in  order  to  discover  the  pyramidal  form  at  all.  They  liear  not 
the  slightest  similarity  to  those  of  Africa ;  and  though  declared  to  be 
artificially  formed  by  the  Aztecs,  w'hereon  to  erect  their  altars  and 
perform  their  religious  services,  yet  the  immense  bulk  of  the  hills,  ns 
such  in  fact  they  appeared  to  be,  as  well  as  the  aspect  of  them  altoge¬ 
ther,  M'cmed  to  destroy  the  belief  that  they  were  of  human  formation. 
It  is  true,  that  on  many  parts  of  the  ascent  masses  of  stone  and  other 
materials,  strongly  cemented  t<»gether,  announce  the  devices  and 
workmanship  of  man  ;  but  on  penetrating  this  exterior  c<iating  no¬ 
thing  further  was  jierceptiblc  than  a  natural  structure  of  earth,  similar 
to  that  of  hills  in  general,  plentifully  scattered  over  with  loose  stones. 
The  idem  that  struck  most  of  the  party,  and  w'as  afterwards  confirmed 
by  an  American  engineer,  who  had  made  extensive  ex|)eriment8  in 
excavation  on  each  of  them,  was,  that  advantage  bad  been  taken  by 
the  original  natives  of  naturally  formed  eminences,  ready  prepared  for 
their  fanatical  purposes,  which  they  had  cut  into  a  square  shape,  and 
had  faced  in  part,  or  piThaps  wholly,  with  a  covering  of  stone-work. 
(In  this  point  Baron  HumlMddt  expresses  a  doubt  as  to  whether  they 
wen*  entirely  constructed  by  the  hand  of  man,  or  whether  the  Toul- 
tecs  took  advantage  of  some  natural  elevation,  which  they  covered 
over  with  stone  and  lime. 

‘  That  these  mounds,  or  soi^disant  pyramids,  were  appropriated  to 
the  ceremonies  of  religion,  and  to  superstitious  worship  by  the  Aztecs, 
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th<*rc  can  be  no  doubt,  from  historical  details  which  have  l)een  (riven  I 
of  them,  as  well  as  from  the  ruins  of  what  may  l>e  considered  templet 
oxistinjr  on  their  summits.  The  lar(r<‘st  of  them,  called  Tonatiuh 
Ytxu({iiul,  sijrnifvinjj,  in  the  Indian  lan;rua{;e,  the  “  House  of  the 
Sun,’*  WU.S  consecrated  to  the  honour  and  worship  of  that  luminary; 
having  a  base*,  according  to  Dr.  Oteyza,  a  Mexican  gentleman  who 
measured  it,  of  (>112  fi'et,  and  a  height  of  160  ;  though  certainly  ap¬ 
pearing  at  least  double  the  altitude  of  his  statement.  The  other, 
which  is  much  smaller,  is  named  Metzli  Ytzaqual,  or  “  House  of  the 
Moon,"  and  rist‘s  to  a  perjumdicular  height  of  only  137  In  j>a88- 

ing,  as  well  as  in  ascending  them,  with  the  exception  of  the  partial 
stiuie-w’ork  alluded  to,  you  would  suppose  them  to  Ik*  what  I  lK*lieve  | 

they  actually  are— common  natural  hills,  on  w’hich  have  bei'n  raised 
artificial  structures  of  paved  terraceS|  staircases,  temples,  and  altars. 

To  these  has  been  given  a  square  form,  dignified  by  the  name  of  pyra¬ 
mid,  and  which  can  only  1k!  distinguished  from  certain  points  of  the 
compass.  The  two  principal  pyramids  are  surrounded  by  a  number 
of  smaller  ones,  dedicated,  according  to  tradition,  to  the  worship  of 
the  stars,  but  which  arc  supjw>st»d  to  have  served  as  tombs  for  the 
dt‘ad  ;  the  entire  plan  having  lavn  designated,  in  the  Aztec  language, 
by  the  name  of  Micaotl,  or  “  rwd  of  the  dead." 

*  The  pros|>ect  from  i*nch  is,  however,  truly  l>eautiful  and  magnifi¬ 
cent,  ami  whenct*  are  lH*held  the  extensive  plains  of  Ottumha,  to 
which,  as  j)rcviously  mentioned,  Cortez  retreated  after  the  memorable 
mu'he  iristc  ;  and  where,  surrounded  by  a  host  of  exasperated  enemies, 
he  fought  the  desjK*ratc  battle  that  at  length  terminated  in  his  fiivour, 
by  his  bohlly  M'izing  in  person  and  carrying  off  the  royal  standard. 

’l^he  country  presented  a  most  interesting  landscape  of  haciendas, 
churches,  cultivated  fields,  and  a  richer  cnd>ellishment  of  trei‘s  than  I 
had  w  itnessed  in  any  other  portion  of  the  valley  ;  while  the  towering 
giants  of  the  Andes,  girding  the  plains  in  circular  phalanx,  seemed 
like  so  many  proti'cting  genii  of  its  security  and  peace.  During  our 
ascent  and  desivnt  of  these  pynimidal  hills,  we  were  encompassed  by 
a  cn>wd  of  Indians,  offering  for  purchase  numl>ers  of  grotesque  idols, 
which  they  had  dug  out  of  the  smaller  mounds.’  Vol.  11.  pp.  277-8^* 

H  ow  Mr.  *rudor  found  his  way  hack  to  the  coast,  and  effected 
his  cscajH* ;  and  how  he  reachetl  New  Orleans,  and  thence  steamed 
it  up  the  Mississip])!  and  the  ‘  pure  and  crystal  course  of  the 
lovely  Ohit)',  to  Cincinnati,  where  Mrs.  Trollope  set  up  a  bazaar, 
which  failed,  and  put  her  out  of  temper  with  the  Americans;  and 
how  he  proceedt*d  thence  to  Washington,  and  heard  some  of  the 
orat4>rs  of  ('ongress  declaim  on  the  Tariff  question  ;  and  then,  re¬ 
turning  to  New  York,  made  an  excursion  to  Massachusetts,  and 
finally  left  New  York  for  England; — the  reader  will  learn  from 
Mr.  'Tudor's  agreeable  volumes,  of  which  he  has  sufficient  spe¬ 
cimens  to  induce  him,  prol)al)ly,  to  wish  to  set*  more.  We  cannot, 
however,  resist  the  temptation  to  transcribe  the  i>ortrait  of  Pre¬ 
sident  Jackson. 


•  Wo  wore  still  more  surprisetl  with  the  appearance  of  our  illus¬ 
trious  hi»st  on  enterin"  the  apartment.  The  ^neral  rose  very  m- 
ciousl?  from  l)otween  his  two  friends  to  receive  us,  with  a  Uiile 
tohacco~pif>^  siuck  in  his  fHoulh,  about  four  inches  in  length,  which, 
with  oil  the  unaffected  simplicity  of  a  second  Cincinnatus,  he  tvas 
smoking,  in  order,  j)erchance,  io  arive  away  the  cares  of  state,  or  at 
Irost  to  lighten  their  weight.  Though  perfectly  aware  of  the  unos¬ 
tentatious  character  of  republiatn  manners,  we  were  somewhat  stag¬ 
gered  at  the  sight  of  so  truly  humble  and  unpretending  an  instrument 
Mwivn  the  lips  of  the  political  head  of  the  confederation.  Had  it 
been  an  Indian  hookah,  a  Turkish  or  German  pipe,  or  a  roll  of  pure 
Havana  in  the  shajMJ  of  a  cigar,  our  surprise  would  have  been  pernaps 
hut  slightly  culled  forth,  knowing  the  t<ibacco-loving  propensities  of 
the  worthy  citiztms  in  general ;  but  its  quality  and  remarkable  short¬ 
ness,  united  with  the  person,  place,  and  dignity,  excited  considerably 
iHir  admiration.  The  pi|)e  was,  hou’ever,  instantly  removed,  and 
placed  Oil  the  mantel-piece  to  fume  itself  out  at  leisure,  while  we  were 
pilitely  invited  to  lie  seated. 

<  There  is  something  im])osing  iu  the  figure  and  as|)cct  of  the  presi¬ 
dent,  who  is  of  lofty  stature,  and  exhibits  a  form  attenuated  to  an  ex¬ 
treme  degree  of  thinness,  llis  visage  is  long,  covered  with  wrinkles, 
cxjiressing  a  gravity  and  sedateness  almost  approaching  to  melancholy, 
ami  l)oaring  the  strongest  marks  of  hard  service  and  wasting  care  to 
which  the  vicissitudes  of  his  active  life  have  exposed  him.  In  point 
of  |)ersonal  demeanour,  his  address  is  courteous  and  dignified ;  and  I 
could  not  but  feel  a  sincere  respect  for  this  veteran  champion  of  his 
country’s  rights  and  independence,  who  had  equalljr  signalised  his 
bravery  and  martial  skill  on  various  occasions  requiring  the  greatest 
presence  of  mind,  unflinching  fortitude,  military  tact,  promptness  to 
plan,  and  daring  resolution  to  execute.*  Vol.  II.  pp.  468 — 4/0. 

The  ]>o])ulanty  of  this  personage  is,  after  all,  to  us  a  little  inex¬ 
plicable.  He  is  the  creature  of  party,  of  a  party  that  wanted  a 
daring,  |)ertinaciously  resolute  leader ;  but  he  owes  his  elevation 
and  success  to  circumstances,  more,  we  apprehend,  than  to  his  per¬ 
sonal  qualifications. 


Art.  IV'.  1.  Christ  Crucified.  An  Epic  Poem,  in  Twelve  Books.  By 
William  Ellis  Wall,  M.A.  of  Trinity  College,  Oxford.  8vo.,  pp. 
xvi.  515.  Oxford,  1833. 

2.  Messiah's  Kingdom.  A  Poem,  in  Twelve  Books.  By  Agnes  Bul- 
mer.  ]2mo.,  pp.  486.  London,  1833. 

E  have  repeatedly  taken  up  these  volumes  with  the  inten¬ 
tion  of  qualifying  ourselves  to  give  judgement  upon  their 
res])ective  merits;  but  our  courage  has  failed  us  at  the  sight  of  the 
interminable  continent  of  verse  which  opened  before  us.  Twelve 
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liouks  !  To  think  of  a  master  of  arts  (the  art  of  poetry  does  not 
rank  among  iliem)  or  a  female  votary  of  the  Nine,  setting  about 
an  epic  poc^m  in  twelve  books  at  this  time  of  day  !  Can  it  be  the 
succesKtiil  daring  of  Robert  Pollok  that  has  emboldened  the  ao. 
thors  of  these  productions  to  try  their  hand  and  tempt  their  fate  ? 
If  so,  ire  have  perhaps  something  to  answer  for.  But  |>oetry  is 
not  just  now  in  season.  These  are  not  the  piping  times  of  peace. 
Polemic  warfare  is  raging ;  |)olitical  interests  that  come  home  to 
every  man's  business  and  bosom,  engross  all  the  attention  that 
can  be  spared  from  the  immediate  concerns  of  daily  life ;  and  it 
is  well  if  the  Bible  itself  l)e  not  pushed  aside  for  the  newspaper. 
Under  such  circumstances,  |>oetry  is  apt  to  seem,  to  the  majority 
of  persons,  little  lietter  than  elaborate  triHing.  Or,  if  her  ‘  soul- 
*  subduing  voice  is  heard,'  like  that  of*  ‘  gentle  Pity,'  in  the  in¬ 
tervals  of  stormy  passion,  it  must  be  in  familiar  and  favourite 
strains,  that  waken  old  associations,  requiring  no  mental  eff’ort, 
but  soothing  the  intellectual  ]>owcr  with  their  music. 

If  any  new  ]>octry  could  hope  to  please,  and  to  plca.se  perma¬ 
nently  in  the  present  day,  it  would  certainly  be  religious  poetry; 
for  we  are  not  among  the  number  of  tho.se  who  deem  sacred  themes 
unsusceptible  of  poetic  embellishment  or  of  the  eloquence  of  verse. 
When  the  |XK»t'8  lyre  is  the  poet's  heart,  and  a  high  moral  pur¬ 
pose  is  the  inspiring  impulse,  religious  subjects  and  feelings  are 
above  all  others  the  fittest  materials  for  almost  every  form  of 
poetry— except  epit's.  The  time  for  epics  is  long,  long  gone  by. 

It  may  be  so,  |)erhap8  we  shall  be  told,  with  the  undiscrimin- 
ating,  vulgarised  many ;  but  epic  poets,  especially  those  trained  in 
classic  bowers,  write  only  for  the  discerning  few.  Mr.  Wall  hu 
evidently  aimeil  at  no  middle  flight,  but  has  aspired  to  revive  a 
species  of  com|>osition  that  we  had  supposed  to  have  shared  the 
fate  of  Bucolics  and  Idylls,  Mas()ues  and  Mysteries.  In  his  pre- 
fai*e,  he  remarks,  with  reference  to  the  machinery  introduced,  that 
‘  the  spirit  of  the  £po|Kria  is  breathed  into  it  by  supernatural 
^  agents,  and  our  mortal  prcnluctions  are  by  these  means  animated 
‘  with  Promethean  fire.' 

‘  An  epic  |XK'm  without  machinery,  would  be  merely  a  versified  his- 
toiy  ;  a  frigid  txidf  devoid  of  on  inspiring  soul ;  and,  like  the  snow- 
formed  etfigy  of  the  false  Fliarimcl,  or  the  waxen  image  of  witchcraft, 
must  fade  and  df^kolve,  when  placed  in  contrast  with  the  ancient  nar¬ 
rative  muse,  gloxnng  with  the  full  heat  and  brightness  of  her  divine 
Kght.  That  machinery,  therefore,  has  been  adopted,  which  forms  s 
|mrt  of  ('hristiaii  theohigy,  has  In'en  consecrated  by  the  successive  and 
uniform  usage  of  the  C'hristian  |M)cts,  and  is  in  strict  conformity  with 
the  principles  of  the  K]>op(ina.* 

The  ^  uniform  usage  of  the  (Miristian  )h>cU  '  resolves  itself,  we 
ajiprehend,  into  the  examples  of  Tasso,  Milton,  and  Klopstock, 
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and  thfir  imitators.  Referring  to  the  first  two,  Mr.  Wall  re¬ 
marks,  that  ‘  the  modern  suixnmatural  mechanism  of  the  Christian 

*  epic  has  been  in  some  measure  adumbrated  from  its  Pagan  pro- 

*  totvpe.'  This  is  true ;  and  the  impropriety  is  akin  to  that 
which  has  emlxxlicd  so  much  of  paganism  in  the  ceremonial  and 
pageantry  of  the  Romish  Church,  and  canonised  under  other 
names  the  demons  of  the  old  Pantheon.  Rut  the  machinery  of 
the  (.’hristian  epic,  Mr.  Wall  remarks,  *  actually  forms  a  very 

*  considerable  and  im|H)rtant  part  of  the  Scriptures ;  and  it  is, 

*  therefore,  to  those  sacred  sources  that  the  obligations  of  all  the 

*  Christian  epic  poets  are  principally  due.'  lie  flatters  himself, 
moreover,  that  he  will  be  found,  ‘on  Scriptural  authority,  to 
'  have  carried  this  suiKmatural  agency  into  poetic  operation  fur- 

*  ther  than  has  hitherto  been  done,'  and  ‘  to  have  presented  it  in 
‘  new  |K)ints  of  view.'  He  refers,  of  course,  to  the  ministration  of 
angelic  beings.  Now,  we  must  at  once  say,  that  no  usage,  no 
}KH*tic  authority,  not  even  the  glorious  sin  of  our  own  Prome¬ 
theus,  never  to  be  successfully  repeated,  not  even  by  himself, — 
can,  in  our  judgement,  sanction  or  warrant  the  pagan  use  of 
C’hristian  machinery,  or,  in  other  wonls,  the  fictitious  intro¬ 
duction  of  supernatural  agency  as  mere  machinery.  If  an  epic 
|H)cm  cannot  be  constructed  without  this  unhallowed  blending 
of  truth  and  falsehood,  then  a  Christian  Epic  is  a  contra¬ 
diction  in  terms.  It  would  be  easy  to  shew,  that  Paradise 
Lost,  though  not  unexceptionable  in  this  respect,  is  still  taken 
out  of  any  general  rule  by  the  predominant  character  as  well 
as  suqiassing  excellence  and  sublimity  of  the  poem  ;  and  yet, 
that  its  machinery  is,  in  many  parts,  its  great  flaw.  Rut,  passing 
hv  this  grand  exception,  we  must  maintain,  that  so  to  confound 
and  mix  up  the  objects  of  faith  with  the  creations  of  fancy,  is  to 
impair  the  very  foundations  of  rational  belief,  and,  in  the  same  way 
as  idolatrous  representations  o))erate,  to  substitute  the  religion  of 
imagination  for  that  principle  which  alone  connects  the  heart  with 
the  things  that  are  unseen  and  eternal.  The  distinguishing  cha¬ 
racter  of  Christian  belief  is,  that  it  relates  to  pure  truth,  and  rests 
upon  certain  evidence.  The  belief  of  classic  heathenism  was  not 
even  professedly  founded  upon  any  species  of  evidence,  nor  was 
truth  an  object  even  of  inquiry.  Their  |)oetry  and  their  religion 
were  derived  from  the  same  source,  and  made  of  the  same 
materials ;  and  they  bowed  down  lx*fore  the  creatures  of  their  own 
imagination,  as  they  worship)>ed  the  more  palualde  work  of  their 
own  hands.  Rut  imagination  is  excludtxl  from  the  religion  of 
faith.  To  believe  with  the  heart,  and  to  worship  with  the  spirit, 
sTc  o|K’ration8  of  mind  not  only  distinct  from  that  of  re-embody¬ 
ing  the  conceptions  derived  from  simsible  things  by  an  eflbrt  of 
imagination,  but  incoaipatible  with  it.  The  spiritual  act  cannot 
Ih;  assibUd  by  the  fancy  ;  and  not  only  so,  it  is  interrupted  and 
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precluded  by  it,  so  that  where  superstition,  tlie  religion  of  iina. 
giiiation  begins,  faith,  the  religion  of  the  heart  terminates. 

These  remarks  are  intended  to  be  of  general  ap})lication,  but  they 
setMued  to  be  called  for  by  the  Author's  defence  of  his  machinery, 
apart  from  the  manner  in  which  he  has  em])loyed  it.  Of  this,  we 
shall  now  proceed  to  give  a  8j)ecimen. 

*  linage  of  (JchI  on  high  !  created  once 
In  brightest  dignity,  and  fram’d  to  shine 
Insntferahle  splendour  ;  now,  though  fall'll. 

Intensely  keen,  intolerably  bright. 

At  his  right  hand  sate  Death,  and  on  his  left. 

His  iK'st  Indov’d,  pale  Sin  her  treaeh’rous  form. 

Mincing  her  gait,  uprais’d  ;  where-at  all,  mov’d 
To  love  and  dalliance,  sigh’d  their  am’roiis  vows. 

Light  hnnithing  aspiration,  as  the  soft 
Whispers  of  zephyr,  heighten’d  ti>  a  blast 
At  length  ;  or  voice  of  many  waters,  heard 
Falling  down  hills,  and  babliling  to  the  rocks — 

‘  He  waved  the  silence  sign  !  The  streams  of  Hell 
Forget  to  roll ;  Cocytns  instant  checks 
His  lamentations;  l*hlegethon  her  Hames 
Kinvnips  within  her  bed  ;  the  Stygian  w’aves 
Smooth  o’er  their  pitchy  face  ;  th’  infernal  winds 
Forget  to  roar,  or  blow  their  blast  around. 

And  softly  slow  in  solemn  sighs  expire. 

Then,  hush’d  all  Hell,  her  horrid  C’hief  began — 

“  Angels !  immortal  denizens  of  Hell !  ”  ’ — p.  27- 

The  imitation  is  palpable  enough :  it  was  perhaps  inevitable. 
In  the  second  book,  Satan  is  represented,  agreeably  to  ‘the  raa- 
‘  chinery'  of  the  Iwiok  of  Job,  as  presenting  himself  in  heaven  on 
‘  the  great  anniversary  ’  of  the  first  day  of  creation. 

‘  Now  tow’rds  the  mount  of  Heav’n,  supernal  throne, 

'fhe  holy  hill,  and  talicrnacle,  he  Ixiw’d ; 

Sorrow  liimsolf,  where  all  around  was  joy  ! 

Here  (tod’s  immediate  presence  pours  alMWe 
A  double  day  ;  a  radiance  that  outshines 
Earth's  sun  ;  as  he  in  his  meridian  blaze 
SurpasM's  Phadic's  light ;  from  sky  to  sky 
Roll  nobler  orbs,  reHt*clivc  through  these  climes 
His  emanative  light,  esscuitial  day  : 

The  radiant  Deity  himself  the  Sun 
Of  this  sunernal  universe  of  joy  ! 

Here  clouds  on  clouds  roll  awful,  and  around 
Veil  the  excess  of  light ;  which  else  intense', 

(F«>r  light  is  but  the  shade  of  Deity,) 

So  brilliant  and  ]mre,  might  kindle  Heaven 
With  its  own  rays,  and  bliml  e’en  se'raphs’  eyes. 

Behind  it,  |M»inted  bt'ams,  intensely  keen. 
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Diverging!  silver  each  contiguous  cloud ; 

So  bright,  that  not  the  eye  of  seraphim 
The  splendour  cun  endure,  but  screen  their  orbs 
With  their  celestial  wings,  and  friendly  mists 
Oft  interpose.  Seven  raiiil)ows  painted  round 
The  clouds  of  light ;  si»ven  mystic  cressets  burnt, 
llluzing  like  suns  at  n(K>n,  before  the  throne. 

The  seven  spirits  of  God.  A  sea  of  glass 
Like  unto  crystal,  purest  stream  of  life. 

Fronting  reflects  their  rays ;  whose  gleaming  bunks 
Shadow’d  the  tree  of  life,  which  bare  its  fruits, 

Twelve  species  wondrous,  monthly  ;  and  its  leaves 
Teem’d  with  the  healing  pow’r  of  life  to  man. 

‘  At  awful  distance,  round  al)out  the  throne. 

Sate  four  and  twenty  elders,  rob’d  in  white 
W'stmeiits,  resplendent ;  bleach’d  so  wondrous  fair. 

As  fuller  ne’er  could  white  them ;  on  their  heads 
llright  crowns  of  gold  they  wore :  cherubic  shapes 
(rive  adoration  ;  and  the  holy  quire 
IVIystic,  unanimous  their  voices  raise. 

In  never-ending  melody,  that  rest 
Nor  day  nor  night;  Hail!  holy,  holy  Lord 
“  Almighty !  past,  and  present,  and  to  come, 

“  Worthy  all  glory,  honour,  thanks,  and  jmwer, 

“  For  ever  and  for  ever  living  life  ! 

**  Thou  hast  created  all  things ;  and  for  thy 
“  Pleasure,  benevolent  to  created  Inung, 

“  Thou  all  things  mad’st,  Jehovah  ever  blest !” 

Then  cast  their  crowns  of  gold  before  the  throne. 
Submissive  kneeling ;  and  with  holy  lips 
Worship  th’  Eternal  Parent  of  all  In'ing, 

*  ISIyriads  of  sainted  spirits  stood  around, 

Lower  gradation,  in  the  second  Hcav’n  ; 

With  num’rous  golden  lyres,  that  aid  tlic  hymns 
Of  the  seraphic  throng.  With  horror  thrill’d, 

Satan  approach’d,  nor  near  presum’d  t’  advene. 

For  nought  could  now  his  fading  form  endure 
Light  so  intolerable  ;  the  gleaming  throngs 
Backward  withdraw,  and  shun  th’  approach  of  ill. 

‘  Now  paus’d  the  golden  lyres,  and  ceas’d  the  hymns 
That  ravish'd  Heav’n,  when  from  th’  excess  of  light. 

The  tabernacle  of  glory,  forth  proceeds 

The  voice  of  God,  in  gnarring  thunders  breath’d, 

“  Satan  !  whence  comest  thou?  From  errand  bad 
“  Doubtless ;  for  ever  versant  in  all  ill  ?” 

To  whom  the  Pow’r  of  Evil  thus  replied, 

Standing  abash’d  in  presence  of  his  God : 

“  From  walking  to  and  fro  in  Earth  I  come, 

“  01)servant  of  thy  votaries  and  mine, 

**  Reviewing  life  in  all  its  chequer'd  scenes, 

**  And  evil  1  discern  without  my  care.”  ’  pp.  (il — (M. 
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Here,  again,  we  more  than  question  the  legitimacy  of  thisepiad 
license;  and  we  consider  its  tendency  as  ]K>sitively  injurious.  The 
use  which  is  made  of  the  hieroglyphic  language  of  the  Apoca. 
lypse  in  the  above  passage,  shews,  too,  the  absurdity  of  attempting 
to  present  as  pictures,  those  symlK>lic  representations  which,  like 
those  of  heraldry’,  or  like  the  hgures  of  arithmetic,  are  addressed 
purely  to  the  understanding,  and  are  essentially  unimaginable. 
For  example,  the  f  )ur  living  creatures  which  are  referred  to  under 
the  term  ‘  cherubic  8ha|)e8,'  are  clearly  syml)ol8  of  the  general 
church, — mystic  insignia  as  intelligible  to  the  understanding,  and 
as  unintelligible  to  the  fancy,  as  the  sphinx,  the  minoUiur,  or  the 
hydra  of  antiquitv,  or  the  grirfin,  the  red  lion,  or  the  bicipitous 
eagle  of  modern  heraldry.  Now  the  whole  of  the  scenic  and  syrn- 
Ihilic  ‘  machinery  ’  of  the  Apocalypse  is  of  this  peculiar  character. 
T'hat  is  to  say,  taken  literally,  it  is  absurd  ;  and  it  is  designed  to 
be  thus  incapable  of  a  literal  meaning.  The  scenes  and  objects 
are  such  ;is  could  not  possibly  have  lK‘en  descrilK'd  to  the  imagi¬ 
nation,  and  they  arc  therefore  so  descrilk'd  as  to  keep  the  fancy 
in  alH'vance,  and  to  defy  the  power  of  conception.  Thus  it  is  re¬ 
markable  that  the  personal  appearance  of  Christ  is  descril)ed  in 
terms  that  could  n«)t  l)e  rendereil  into  the  sensible  language  of 
picture.  'Transfer  it  to  the  canvas,  and  every  one  would  perceive, 
that  the  rol)cd  form  with  hair  white  Jis  wool,  eyes  of  fire,  feet  of 
brass,  a  sword  prcK'et'ding  from  his  mouth,  and  seven  stars  in  big 
right  hand,  was  a  representation  of  high  significance,  but  which 
the  imagination  could  not  possibly  deal  with.  To  transfer,  then, 
such  representations  to  |H)ctry,  and  to  convert  hieroglyphics  into 
machinery,  is  a  palpable  blunder,  and,  considering  the  sacred 
nature  of  the  sidqect,  a  most  unhappy  one. 

In  the  tenth  book,  we  lire  introduced  to  epical  embellishments 
»)f  a  different  character,  but  not  more  consonant  with  scriptural 
trtitli.  'The  suppt»sed  visit  of  our  Lord  to  the  spirits  in  prison,  a 
notion  originating  in  a  inisunderstuiuling  of  1  Peter  iii.  ll),  is  thus 
narrated : 

‘  Along  the  verge  of  Fate’s  terrific  gulf, 
thi  Hell’s  dread  side,  extensive  climes  expand 
Dnrks4iim* ;  where  spirits  of  the  (rentiles  dwell. 

In  prijMm-lionsi^  of  ignorance  anti  grief! 

HeinovM  fnnn  vales  t»f  punishment,  as  hir 
As  northern  n'gitms  from  the  southtwn  ptde. 

Around  the  clime  circles  a  triple  zone 
Of  hr.iss,  of  iron,  ainl  <»f  granite  rock  ; 

In  mural  ])ritle  the  lairriers  tif  the  plains, 

I'niwnM  with  cherubic  scintillating  tire. 

*  Dll  adamantine  ]Hists  the  valves  tif  steel 
.Are  hung  ;  and  bnisiMi  liars  and  tortur’d  iron 
i'los4*  the  tireatl  gates.  So  vast  their  strength  and  pow’r. 
Nut  .ill  the  force  of  fire,  storms,  tem|»i‘sts,  winds, 
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N«»r  Ileavoirs  ordnance,  if  discharg’d  from  cloud 
KK‘Ctric.  could  burst  oih'  the  solid  doors. 

The  lM>lts  infrangible  tiieir  station  keep. 

With  instinct  fraught ;  shapes  tutelar  the  gates 
Blazon'd  ;  with  fierce  and  writhen  brands  involv’d 
That  need  not  fiery  fcKni  nor  breath  of  winds 
To  wake  their  flame.  Fears  and  vindictive  wrath. 

And  winged  blasts,  the  spacious  entrance  guard. 

*  In  front  a  vast  pcartcullis,  of  the  weight 
Of  worlds,  prevents  approach  or  near  access 
Tow’rds  the  grim  gates :  cherubic  forms  stand  by. 

The  watchful  guardians  of  this  prison-house. 

Here  absence  from  harsh  sutf ’ring,  but  no  bliss 
Is  f(»und  :  here  reason,  ever-doubting,  walks 
In  darkness,  and  in  shadows  of  Heav’n’s  truth  ! 

Here  in  strict  equity  (for  infinite 
Justice  must  equitably  act)  the  lots 
Of  purer  heathen  spirits  were  dispos’d, 

Till  the  joy’d  advent  of  the  Virgin  Seed. 

Here  hciithen  souls  just  measure  now  receiv’d. 

To  inH^casary  penal  pains  fored4N>m’d 

Never  ;  but,  weigh’d  th’  allotments  of  their  light. 

And  how  on  Earth  they  liv’d  ;  not  yet  what  faith 
Profess’d,  when  faith  w'as  not,  and  truth  unknown 
The  natural  adorers  of  Ileav’n’s  God, 

Prime  Cause  of  Causes,  Jove,  or  Jehovah,  call’d  ! 

But  mercy  shew'u  and  just  allowance  made 
For  ignorance  not  wilful ;  prais’d  th’  attempt. 

Though  misdirected,  t’  honour  Heaven’s  great  Sire. 

Here  ttw  the  savage  (who  the  law  ne’er  knew 
Of  (iod,  and  could  not  err  against  a  law 
He  knew'  not)  found  admittance,  w'hen  his  dcetls 
On  Earth  conform’d  to  what  to  him  was  law’ ; 

The  justice  and  religion  which  they  held. 

The  gods  they  worshipp’d,  and  the  rites  they  paid. 

Thus,  in  these  prison  regions  of  the  dead. 

The  pious  pagans  here  an  entrance  find 
To  ea.se  comparative ;  though  far  remov’d 
From  bliss  of  Israel’s  sons,  w'ho  kept  their  law’ ; 

Nor  ampler  fields  to  range  jiermitted  vet. 

*  Here  in  superior  order’d  honours  dwelt. 

Sages  of  GreiKX*  and  Home,  philosophers ; 

Improvers  of  life  by  arts,  and  countless  tribes 
Of  virtuous  legislators  ;  bards  divine. 

Who  taught  and  sang  of  virtue  to  their  means 
Of  knowledge  :  just  as  reason’s  lamp  (supplied 
Not  yet  with  revelation)  sliot  its  beams 
Faint  through  the  moral  darkness  of  the  world. 

Thales,  the  key -stone  of  th’  Ionic  sect, 

Who,  ere  the  rule  of  Christ  shone  bright  in  ^old, 

“  To  act  tow'rds  others  as  iMinadves  would  wish 
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**  R»*s|x>nsivc  tlcfds  ttiw’nls  us  its 
Alijuriug  wronj;  to  others,  found  niid  taught, 

Five  circling  centuries  ere  Christ  was  lK>rn. 

And  he  who  near  to  Christ’s  morality 
Drew,  and  for  virtue’s  sake  the  hemlock  IkuvI 
Of  death  drank  off,  as  quatting  endless  life, 

Wise  *S,»crates  !  who  taught  that  (hnl  was  pure. 
Omniscient,  and  from  crimes  and  vices  free. 

That  stain’d  the  pagan  deities  ;  his  care 
Over  creiited  lH*ing,  pleas’d  with  gtHni  ; 

'I'hat  wrong  would  wrong  not  justify,  and  Conscience, 
The  dirnion  of  the  soul,  ill  deeds  repnwe. 

And  IMato,  whose  excursive  mind  divine 
S« Mir’d,  ere  his  death,  to  distant  spheres  and  climes 
Of  spirits  giMKl  and  evil,  to  unfold 
Worlds  now  invisible  to  human  ken. 

\\  ith  those,  who  rein’d  men’s  lives  hy  useful  laws  ; 
Dracti  S4*vere,  whose  code  was  writ  in  hhanl ; 

Rigid  Lvcurgus,  siipient  Solon  found, 

Hy  Lydia’s  king,  wise  sceptic  of  inconstant 
Fortune  ;  with  judges  great  and  gooil,  W’ho  laws 
Administer’d  with  even-handed  justice.' 

*  Soon  as  appnvach’d  Messiah,  th'  orient  rays. 

Shot  from  his  form  divine,  blaz’d  through  the  dark, 

T’  illumine  with  its  btnims  of  truth  the  clime : 

The  mists  dissolving  Hy,  and,  thinner  grown. 

Darkness  to  light  refines,  soon  as  it  felt 

The  rays  of  truth.  So  fnim  the  vexing  furnace 

The  molten  silver  leaves  its  dross-dim  ore. 

And  pure  emerges  from  the  filler’s  fire. 

‘  Now  to  the  gates  the  shadowy  squadrons  press’d 
In  thick’ning  throngs,  a  wretcheil  captive  crew  ; 

Long  patient,  long  expecting  the  approach 
Of  the  Redeemer;  whose  long  rumour’d  fame 
Had  with  the  rays  of  hope  their  simls  illum’d. 
Knraptur’d  at  the  licatific  sight. 

With  suppliant  palms  they  pray’d,  and  tears  of  joy/ 

‘  So  spake  the  Man  Divine  with  voice  of  God, 
lioud  as  the  thunder  and  the  rushing  winds  ; 

Hell  felt  the  word,  and,  fn»m  her  death-gorg’d  depths, 
Ihdlow’d  her  wrath,  and  stirs  up  all  her  dead  ! 
Chieftains  of  Karth  and  Gentiles’  glorious  kings  ! 
Innocent  balies  !  Life  old  and  young  appears  ! 

The  clouds  of  night  melt  off,  in  silver  day. 

With  lightning  concussion,  and  such  vollied  roar. 

That  Hades,  to  her  deepest  abyss,  shiHik. 

Then  ev’ry  massive  bar  siiontaiuHms  flies 
Open  ;  they  feel  arriv’d  tne  fateil  hour. 
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And  straight  release  the  giUes  !  that  bright,  as  th*  orb 
Solar,  th’  eclipse  slowly  passing  otF  his  disk, 
riifold,  and  lilK*rate  the  sun>clad  dead  ! 

‘  'File  guiltless  shining  myriads  come  forth. 

As  stars  in  nmnlH'r,  and  like  brilliancy. 

When  o’er  the  wintry  sky  of  night  they  glow. 

Then  impious  deaths,  that  die  lH*yond  the  grave. 

And  all  their  cruel  ministers,  appall’d, 

Smlden  withdrew,  and  down  to  aee|>t‘st  Hell 
Hush’d  ht'adlong,  to  ]>ernicious  night  Indow'. 

While  loud  the  grateful  throng  of  glitt’ring  saints. 

As  satellites  around  their  monarch  orb, 

I'ircling  Messiah,  thus  his  goodness  laud. 

•  •  •  •  •  ^ 

Now  from  the  shores  of  Hell  IMessiah  leads 
The  souls  redeem’d.  Tliey,  as  the  silver  train 
Of  Vesper  light,  accompany  their  Lord, 

And  o'er  the  hideous  vacancy  they  fly.’  pp.  410 — 42.3. 

Our  readers  will  now  be  able  to  judge  for  themselves,  both  of 
tlie  merits  of  those  parts  of  the  Author's  e])ic  upon  which  be  ap¬ 
pears  most  to  ])lume  himself,  and  of  the  general  structure  and 
execution  of  his  versification.  We  purposely  refrain  from  verbal 
criticism,  feeling  unable  to  l)estow  our  approbation  u])on  the  ]dan 
of  the  poem,  and  the  cml>ellishments  grafted  upon  the  evangelical 
narrative.  Even  the  facts  recorded  by  the  evangelists,  become 
strangely  betinsclcd  in  the  poetic  commentary.  \Vc  shall  give  a 
single  instance. 

*  \<»w  with  harsh  agony  convuls’d,  his  lips 
J*arch’d  w’ith  the  drought  of  death,  he  cries,  **  I  thirst!” 
Swift  at  the  word  obedient  tlw'y  repair 
To  th’  urn  that  st<MHl  contigucm?,  and  replete 
M'itli  water,  and  acetous  harshcot  sours. 

Hlac’d  near  the  cross  to  quench  the  cruel  thirst 
Hy  pain  induc’d,  and  by  apprcraching  death  : 

Some  in  this  acid  potion  sjxmges  soak 
Bibulous ;  which  balanced  up<ui  hyssop  reinl. 

And  rais’d  aloft  they  to  his  lips  npplyi 
That  hour  the  sacred  onicle  fulflll’d 
Once  sung  on  th’  lioly  lyre  of  Jesse’s  son, 

“  IIow  thev  with  vinegar  Christ’s  thirst  should  cool !”  ’ 

j>p.  .‘W14,  5. 

This  is  certainly  not  easy  and  harmonious  versification,  nor  is 
it  ada))tcd,  we  fear,  to  please  in  other  respects.  Mr.  Waifs  in¬ 
tention  apj>ears  to  have  been  pious ;  bis  talents,  though  not 
<*|>ieal,  may  enable  him  to  distinguish  himself  in  other  fields ; 
and  wc  can  assure  him  that  wc  should  have  been  happy  to  lx; 
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able  to  greet  this  his  first  performance  with  the  encomiums  he 
has  80  laboriously  endeavoured  to  deserve. 

Miss  Hulmer's  ]>oem  is  m)/  an  epic.  Her  twelve  books  consist 
of  an  alternation  of  narrative  and  didactic,  in  heroic  couplets, 
with  lyrical  interludes.  The  copious  argument  occupies  ten 
pages,  hut  may  he  thus  summarily  analysed.  Book  I.  begins  at 
the  beginning — at  the  creation  and  the  fall,  and  rapidly  traces 
the  history  of  our  race  to  the  call  of  Abraham  and  the  trial  of  his 
faith.  The  next  four  hooks  carry  on  the  narrative  to  the  Fall  of 
Babylon.  The  advent,  life,  ])assion,  and  resurrection  of  Our 
Saviour,  arc  the  subject  of  Book  VI.  The  next  describes  the 
nature,  progress,  and  results  of  the  A]K>stolic  ministry.  Book 
VIII.  is  occupied  with  the  fall  of  Jerusalem  and  subjects  con¬ 
nected  with  it.  Books  IX.  X.  and  XI.  take  a  review  of  Church 
liistory.  The  concluding  book  is  devoted  to  the  prospects  of  the 
(.'hurch. 

The  ])lan  of  the  ])ocm  is  so  inartificial,  that  nothing  more  can 
he  necessary  than  to  present  to  our  readers  a  few  s|>ecinicns  of  the 
diversified  style,  to  enable  them  to  judge  for  themselves  of 
the  merits  of  the  execution.  The  lyrical  episodes  are,  for  the 
most  part,  somewhat  too  pindaric  for  modern  taste ;  they  would 
have  plcastxl  blotter  in  the  days  of  Crowley.  We  prefer  the  simpler 
flow  of  such  stanzas  as  the  following. 

‘  By  the  Spirit  liornc  on  high. 

Brought  to  Salem’s  trembling  towers. 

Prophet,  pmir  the  piteous  cry. 

I-io,  the  insatiate  sword  devours ! 
liO,  the  fire  of  wrath  Divine 
Kindles  Heaven’s  deserted  shrine  ! 

‘  From  the  infant’s  moaning  cries, 

From  the  mother’s  anguish,  wild, 

O,  avert  thy  weeping  eyes! 

Judah  sinks  in  dust  defiled, 

Jacob’s  star  in  darkness  sets, 

Cbnl  his  chosen  race  furgt'ts. 

‘  Vet  amidst  this  dreary  night, 

Lo,  a  fairer  vision  waits ! 

Zion’s  temple  rises  bright. 

Wide  expands  its  8|>acious  gates. 

To  his  eonsecratcil  shrine 
Mild  returns  the  (iuest  Divine. 

‘  On  the  altar’s  hallow’d  pile 

Fires,  by  heaven  enkindled,  glow* ; 

(hishing  springs  of  life,  the  w'hile. 

From  the  sanctuary  flow  ; 

Higher  rise,  and  broader  sweep. 

Pour  their  fulness  to  the  deep. 


<  Ocean,  through  its  vast  expanse,  | 

Feels  the  vital  inHuence  spread ; 

Where  the  swelling  floods  advance, 

Life  and  health  their  waters  shed ; 

All  within  those  depths  that  move 
(ilud  their  quickcuing  virtue  prove. 

‘  Planted  by  Jehovah's  hand, 

Fringing  that  immortal  flood. 

Trees  their  beauteous  boughs  exiuuid. 

Such  in  Eden,  erst  there  stood, 

(luarded  by  the  seraph's  sword. 

Now,  for  health,  for  life  restored. 

*  Now  restored  to  all  mankind. 

Stranger  tri!)es  with  Israel  come. 

Claim  the  lot  by  Heaven  assign'd, 

Seek  ill  Canaan’s  bounds  their  home ; 

Seek  the  covenant-blessing  there, 

Seek  in  Abraham's  grace  to  share. 

‘  Strangers  come ;  those  courts  Divine 
Open  for  all  nations  stand  ; 

Offerings  at  Jehovuli's  shrine. 

Borne  from  every  Gentile  land, 

Fragrant,  as  from  Israel  rise. 

Grateful,  to  the  opening  skies. 

*  Prophet !  tliough  thy  favour’d  ej'cs 

Gaze  on  scenes  of  distant  years. 

Dim  in  vision'd  mysteries 

Though  Messiah's  march  appears. 

Yet  his  course  is  onward  still, 

(irace  and  nature  work  his  wilL 

‘  Borcan  trumpets  hurtling  loud. 

Lightnings  in  their  flery  flight, 

C’herub  hosts,  or  spirits  proud. 

Mortal  or  immortal  might, 

Urge  the  wheels  at  his  command, 

Curb'd,  confess  his  strong  right  hand. 

'  F^arth,  convulsed,  in  pangs  shall  reel. 

Heaven  before  his  presence  flee. 

Death  the  grasp  of  Vengeance  feel. 

Hell  its  Jud^  in  terror  sec ; 

Steadfast  shall  nis  truth  remain. 

Changeless  his  eternal  reign.'  pp«  127-“^ 21). 

As  a  specimen  of  the  narrative  portions,  we  take,  almost  at 
random,  the  account  of  the  Transfiguration. 

'  His  hour,  his  bitter  hour  of  grief,  drew  nigh ; 

His  straiten'd  soul,  in  prayciful  agony. 
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IVrccived  its  dread  approach.  Full  oft  he  chose 
The  hours  by  nature  jpven  to  soft  repose 
For  Mdeiuii  vigil  on  the  mountain's  height. 

Where  deep,  unbroken  Silence,  and  dim  Night, 

Witness'd,  alone,  his  fervours.  Now,  to  share 
Their  Master’s  glory,  and  to  bend  in  prayer 
With  him  Iwfore  the  Eternal,  he  invites 
The  favour’d  three  in  whom  his  soul  delights. 

Pensive,  yet  pleas'd  to  share  his  grace,  they  climb 
Rude  Tafnir’s  rocky  height,  and  there,  sublime. 

Gaze  on  the  ample  heavens,  whose  concave  bright 
(flows,  a  pure  canopy  of  circling  light. 

Tliey  gaze,  adore ;  tfieir  willing  souls  would  rise. 

Rut  sleep  steals  softly  o'er  their  closing  eyes. 

Exhausted  nature  asks  the  kind  release. 

And  sweet  he  slumbers  on  whose  soul  is  peace. 

Not  so  the  INI  aster ;  he,  nor  sleep,  nor  rest 
Entict's  ;  ])rostrate  on  the  mountain's  breast 
lie  lies,  ill  pleading  prayer;  his  soul,  intense, 

Rrealhes  thoughts  unutter'd  forth.  Omnijiotence, 

In  its  eternal  altitude,  till  now, 

Such  supplication  heard  not.  On  his  brow 
Hangs  the  cold  damp  of  midnight ;  and  his  tears 
jM ingle  with  drops  wrung  out  by  griefs  and  fears 
From  the  sad  spirit’s  shrine.  0  mournful  sight  ! 

Ye  stars !  ye  angels  !  on  your  thrones  of  light. 

Veil  your  bright  orbs  in  shade ! 

Lo,  sudden  streams. 

Of  ])urer  lustre  than  intensest  lieams 

Shot  from  the  central  sun,  transpierce  his  frame. 

His  glistering  raiment,  his  pure  eye  of  Hame, 

Respeak  his  pristine  Alajesty.  Again 
He  looks  triumphant  do\vn  on  grief  and  pain. 

Heaven  strengthens  for  its  contlicta,  not  removes; 

The  Eternal  bather  owns  the  Son  he  loves : 

(\‘lestial  visitants  descend  to  cheer. 

Yet  hold  discourse  on  death  and  sulfering  near  ; 

And  Moses  and  Elijah,  from  the  skies, 

Anticijxite  the  accomplish'd  Sacrifice  ; 

To  Him  surrender  every  sacred  claim. 

Absorb  their  glories  in  IVIessiah's  name. 

Acknowledge  Law  and  Prophecy  complete 
In  Him  their  end,  their  fount  of^ radiance,  meet; 

The  servants  to  the  Son  their  rule  resign, 

.Viid,  reverent,  hail  the  holier  Light  Divine.’  pp.  197 — 

Wc  lake  our  last  specimen  from  the  twelfth  book. 

‘  Earth,  Inmnd  io  sense  and  time,  no  wreath  bestows 
On  hallow'd  enterprise',  wlu»sc  ardour  knows 
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No  conflict  but  wth  adverse  powers  unseen  ; 

S)ie  spurns  its  toils,  accounts  its  triumphs  mean, 

And,  deep  immersed  in  transitory  cares, 

No  sympathy  with  man,  immortal,  shares  ; 

No  lofty  scenes  attract  her  downcast  eyes. 

No  thought  expands  o'er  human  destinies 
LinkM  with  eternal  life,  or  endless  woe. 

Soldier  of  Christ !  her  worthless  crown  forego ! 

*Tis  thine  to  bear  the  cross  with  Him  who  bled 
On  its  rude  height ;  who  bow'd  his  suffering  head, 

A  Man  of  Sacrifice.  'Tis  thine  to  share 
The  martyr-spirit  that  transfixed  him  there ; 

Like  him  thyself  for  others  to  forego. 

Detach'd  from  earth,  and  dead  to  things  below  ; 
Awake  to  Heaven's  inspiring  call  alone, 
lllind  blit  to  splendours  from  the'  Eternal  Throne ; 
Purged  from  terrestrial  dross,  and  prompt  to  rise 
Tn  holy  converse  to  the  liending  skies  ; 

To  catch  from  serapli-flames  the  glow  of  love. 

Swift,  duteous  zeal  from  angel-powers  above  ; 

Like  them  employ'd,  bless’d  minister  of  gnice. 

On  Mercy’s  errands  to  the  .wandering  race.* 

‘  Soldiers  of  Christ !  ye  holy  men  of  prayer. 

Ye  men  of  sacrifice,  who  noble  dare 
The  dangers  of  the  field  !  'tis  yours  to  sec 
The  present  jiledge  of  future  victory  ; 

In  barbarous  lands  the  primal  spoils  to  win, 

From  hell's  dread  empire,  and  the  hydra  sin ; 

Sweet  sounds  of  peace  through  desiTt  lands  to  spread 
To  show  the  king  of  terrors  captive  led ; 

To  bear  triumphant  from  the  monster’s  sting, 
Myriads  of  spirits  thrall’d.  ’Tis  yours  to  bring 
Tlie  trophied  shield,  the  conquering  banner  crown’d 
With  earliest  laurels,  from  the  well-fought  ground.’ 

‘  Won  from  the  wastes  of  rude  barbarian  night. 

Such  scenes  of  moral  lieauty  bless  the  sight. 

Sin’s  deadliest  haunts  the  gospel  power  assails. 

And,  lo,  the  talisman  of  truth  prevails  ! 

Detested  demons  quit  their  trembling  prey  ; 

In  dust  defiled  deserted  idols  lay ; 

Man,  grovelling,  brutal,  feels  a  sacred  flame 
Inspire  his  kindling  spirit ;  generous  shame 
For  acts  and  thoughts  of  evil  leads  his  soul 
To  higher  purpose,  and  the  iust  control 
Of  opening  reason  ;  while  the  living  light. 

Direct  from  heaven  |)our’d  on  his  wondering  sight, 
Discovers  depths  of  guilt,  and  heights  of  grace, 

Tlie  destinies  of  Adam's  deathless  race ; 
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Tnuinfornis  the  slave  of  passion,  vice,  and  crime, 

To  l)enr,  erect,  the  godlike  port  sublime ; 

To  feel  the  high  prerogative  of  mind  ; 

To  live  a  man,  a  blessing  to  his  kind.*  pp.  439—446. 

If  this  is  not  poetry  of  the  very  highest  order,  it  is  |K)etry  that 
will  please,  and  instruct  by  pleasing.  \Ve  like  the  lyrical  part* 
of  the  j>oein,  u|X)n  the  whole,  the  least;  and  should  moreover  have 
recommendetl  Miss  Bulmer  to  reduce  her  twelve  lK>oks  to  six,  hy 
a  mental  process  analogous  to  that  familiar  operation  which  re¬ 
duces  the  quantity  of  a  preparation,  and  at  the  same  time  in- 
creases  its  nutritive  quality ; — every  lady  will  understand  our 
figure,  'rhe  Author  apparently  possesses  a  dangerous  facility  of 
composition,  which  is  sometimes  a  great  bar  to  the  attainment  of 
high  excellence.  Neverthek'ss,  how  inferior  soever  in  machinery 
and  all  the  requisites  of  the  Kpopceia,  her  poem  contains  so  much 
that  is  admirable  in  sentiment,  and  often  happy  in  expression,  so 
much  that  will  come  home  to  the  iK'st  class  of  readers,  that  wc 
do  not  scruple  to  pronounce  it  worth  a  score  of  second-rate  Epics. 


Art.  V.  Public  Expenditure  apart  from  Taxation ;  or  Homarks  on 
the  inadequate  and  excessive  Pay  of  Public  Servants.  By  Daniel 
Wakefield,  Jun.,  Esq.  bvo.  pp.  xii.  291.  Price  London, 
19,31. 

^I'^lIE  ])rofessed  object  of  this  volume  is,  to  establish  and  illus- 
■  trate  the  very  imfmrtant  distinction  l>ctween  economy  and 
retrenchment,  and  to  shew  the  importance  of  a  due  proportion  bc- 
twiTU  ])ay  and  service,  as  a  means  to  goo<l  government.  ‘  Starred 
‘  service,  whether  its  cost  l)e  great  or  little  in  projwrtion  to  the 
national  wealth,  is  sure  to  l>e  biidly  performed  ^ ;  while  extra¬ 
vagant  pay  furnishes  the  strongest  temptations  to  incompetent 
IHTsuns  to  undertake  duties  which  they  cannot  perform,  and  to 
the  most  comj>etent  persons  to  neglect  the  duties  they  have  un¬ 
dertaken.  Bad  law-making  is  the  result  of  extravagant  ])ay  ;  and 
the  value  of  the  golden  mean  in  public  expenditure  appears  when 
it  is  viewed,  not  as  the  effect,  but  the  cause  of  good  government 
Such  are  the  Author's  principles;  and  in  dedicating  his  book  to 
.lost'ph  Hume,  he  compliments  that  ‘never  failing  advocate  of 
‘  retrenchment',  in  lan^iage  that  might  l)c  mistaken  for  irony, 
iHH)n  liis  enlarged  and  philosophical  views  of  fiscal  questions. 
'Phose  who  accuse  the  Honourable  Member  of  taking  ‘a  low, 
‘  mean,  shopkeeper  like,  two-pence  halfj>enny  line  in  politics  and 
‘  legislation ' — cannot  understand  that  he  should  ‘  h>ok  ujwn 
‘  cheapness  as  a  means  to  giHKlnessin  government'.  Mr.  Wake¬ 
field  has  endeavoured  to  point  out  some  of  the  evils  resulting 
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from  too  small  an  expenditure ;  which,  he  tnists,  will  obtain  at¬ 
tention  from  those  who,  ‘  irritated  by  the  profusion  of  our  Go- 
*  vernment,  think  that  every  saving  must  needs  be  j^ood  in  pro- 
‘  portion  to  its  amount’.  ‘  Economy,  pro|K*rly  s{)eaking,  signifies 
‘  a  due  expenditure,  neither  too  much  nor  too  little  \  Granted  ; 
but  who  sliull  determine  what  is  too  much  or  too  little  ?  Afler 
going  through  all  Mr.  Wakefield’s  economical  dissertations,  his 
readers  will  find  themselves  at  a  loss,  we  suspect,  not  as  to  the 
truth  of  his  axioms,  which  are  as  true  as  truisms  can  l>e,  but  as  to 
the  main  difficulty  in  all  such  matters, — the  applirathm  of  right 
principles. 

For  instance,  in  illustrating  the  evil  effects  of  underpaid  ser¬ 
vice,  in  his  first  chapter,  Mr.  Wakefield  contends,  that  the  pay  of 
soldiers  and  sailors  is  too  low.  Were  their  pay  sufficiently 
raised,  a  different  class  of  men  would,  he  thinks,  be  attracted  to 
the  army,  and  the  ranks  would  not  be  filled  with  the  scum  of  so¬ 
ciety,  as  at  present.  Corporal  punishment  and  impressment 
might  then  be  dispensed  with ;  and  all  sorts  of  improvements 
would  follow.  In  cases  of  emergency,  almost  every  private  would 
then  1h.‘  cajiable  of  performing  the  duties  of  an  officer,  as  in  the 
French  army.  But  what  that  pay  should  be,  which  is  to  have 
this  wonderiiil  effect,  we  are  not  told,  nor  the  principle  by  which 
its  rate  should  be  regulated.  We  should  liave  supposed  that  tlic 
first  step  towards  raising  the  character  of  the  soldiery  would  be,  to 
promote  a  better  system  of  national  education ;  for  to  suppose 
that  any  pay  would  tempt  a  higher  class  in  society  to  list  into 
the  ranks,  or  to  volunteer  into  the  sea  service,  is  quite  ehimerical. 
Mr.  Wakefield  talks  of  ‘  the  armies  of  countries  superior  to  us  in 
‘  their  mode  of  choosing  and  managing  soldiers  ’.  To  what 
country  does  he  allude.^  To  the  Conscription  of  Napoleon,  to 
the  military  despotism  of  Prussia,  or  to  the  beautiful  management 
of  a  Russian  army  ?  We  take  leave  to  question  the  correctness 
of  his  premises.  The  British  soldier  is  not  more  absolutely  ‘  a 
‘  mere  machine  ’  than  the  soldier  of  other  nations. 

Another  class  of  underpaid  servants  is,  the  inferior  clergy. 
I  jH)n  this  subject,  which  is  glanced  at  in  the  first  chapter,  and 
afterwards  resumed  more  in  detail,  we  find  a  great  deal  of  un¬ 
deniable  tnith,  mingled  with  the  same  sort  of  sw'eeping  con¬ 
clusions,  often  based  on  mere  assumptions,  as  those  we  have  al¬ 
ready  adverted  to.  In  comparing  the  English,  Scotch,  and 
Welsh  clergy,  Mr.  Wakefield  remarks,  that  ‘  the  state  of  Scot- 
‘  land,  wlierc  tlic  clergy^  arc  moderately  paid,  lias  been  pointed 
‘  out  with  admiration  by  those  eavellent  David  Hume  and 

Adam  Smith  ;  to  whose  testimony  may  be  added  that  of  Mr. 
(now  Lord)  Brougham,  whose  sjvcech  as  an  advocate,  if  is  to  Ite 
expressed  nis  then  sentiments  as  a  statesman.  Here  is  his 
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‘  testimony  \  it’  such  the  clever  ami  facetious  remarks  of  the  Icamctl 
C'ounsel  may  he  ileemed. 

‘  Str.uijjc  as  it  iniiv  sfcio,  anil  to  many  wlio  liear  me,  inercdihlf, 
from  one  end  «»f  the  kiiiiidoin  (Scotland)  to  the  other,  a  traveller  will 
M*e  no  such  thinir  as  a  bishop—  not  such  a  thin^  is  to  he  found  from  the 
Tweed  to  John-o’-(f roat’s — not  a  mitre,  no,  nor  so  much  as  a  minor 
canon,  or  even  a  rural  dean — and  in  all  the  land  not  a  single  curate— 
so  eutirelv  rude  and  harbarous  are  they  in  Scotland — in  such  utter 
darkness  ilo  they  sit,  that  they  support  no  cathedrals,  iiiaintaiii  no  plu- 
ralists,  sulfer  no  non-residcnce  ;  nay,  the  p«>or  benighted  creatures  are 
ignorant  even  of  tithes  !  Not  a  sheaf,  or  a  lamb,  or  a  pig,  or  the  value 
of  a  plough-penny,  do  the  hopeless  mortals  render  from  year’s  end  to 
year’s  end  !  Piteous  as  their  lot  is,  what  renders  it  intinitely  more 
toncliing  is,  to  witness  the  return  ofgiHid  for  evil,  in  the  demeanour  of 
this  wretched  race.  Tiider  all  this  cruel  neglect  of  their  spiritual  con¬ 
cerns,  they  are  actually  the  most  loyal,  contented,  moral,  and  religioug 
pi»ople  any  where,  perhaps,  to  he  found  in  the  world.’  * 


’l\)  call  this  testimony  or  evidence,  is  ridiculous;  ami  if  it  were 
all  admitted,  ‘  it  by  no  im*ans  follows,"  wc  arc  told,  ‘  that  the  clergy 
‘  ought  not  to  have  ample  remuneration."  T"hen  what  is  ‘  ample 
remuneration",  and  what  is  the  ])rinci})lc  by  which  it  should  he  re- 
j;ulatcd  ?  Scotlantl,  we  are  told,  ‘  furnishes  a  bright  picture  of 
‘  contentment  ami  haj)j)iness  from  not  being  cursed  with  the 
‘  abominations  of  a  bloated  hierarchy';  hut  this  bright  picture  is  a 
little  too  highly  Cvilonred.  Wales,  however,  on  the  otlier  liaiul, 
‘  shews  that  parsimony  in  ehnrcli  alfairs  is  nearly  as  bad  as  ex- 
‘  travagancc." 


‘  From  the  poverty  of  the  curates,  this  conclusion  may  also 

Ih*  ilrawn  ;  that  the  high  jiay  of  the  great  dignitaries  of  the  church  ren¬ 
ders  them  more  deaf  to  the  voice  of  moral  eipiitv,  and  more  reckless  of 
public  scorn,  than  men  of  tln^  same  class  in  Kngland,  whore  the  infe¬ 
rior  clergy  are  comj)aratively  better  paid.  All  who  have  observed  must 
have  admired  the  patience,  unwearied  industry  and  strcmions  etforts of 
many  Welsh  elergymen,  with  stipends  not  so  large  as  tluKse  of  game- 
keepers,  in  striving  to  perform  the  duties  of  their  calling.  If  they  do 
imt  perform  them  perfectly,  the  fault  is  not  theirs.  They  d<»  not  perform 
them  only  because  they  cannot  jK*rform  them.  Whilst  the  range  of 
their  duties  is  very  wide,  and  their  parishioners  are  very  numerous, 
their  pay  is  only  just  sntfieient  to  keep  body  and  soul  together.  Never¬ 
theless  they  lahiMir,  they  strive  and  ovi'rwork  themselves,  whilst  the  fat 
and  lazy  bishop  lolls  his  time  away,  or  the  thin  and  bilious  one  writes 
pamphlets,  or  makes  s])eeches,  in  defence  of  every  intolerant  and  un¬ 
charitable  institution  that  may  he  threatened  with  improvement.  Let 
ns  coinjiare  the  position,  character,  and  conduct  of  well  endowed  English 
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cl«»n:vin«*ii  titMUT.illy  u  itli  that  of  ti  Scotch  luinister  or  a  Welsh  ctirato. 
An  Kiiuh>l»  parson  is  a  persjiii  with  little  more  than  a  show  of  educa- 
lion  ;  tor  lie  who  possesses  only  a  smattering  of  classical  knowledge, 
mill  a  small  admixture  of  mathematics,  joined  to  total  ignoruiice  of 
every  thing  else,  cannot  he  called  well  informed.  Again,  even  the  little 
that  such  a  man  knows,  is  rarely  or  never  umhI  for  the  heiietit  of  his  HcK'k. 
Whv  should  a  clergyman  exert  his  ahilitit^,  or  display  his  knowledge 
in  the  composition  of  sermons,  when  they  are  to  be  laiught  at  the  price 
uf  waste  paper  ?  The  delivery  of  these  sermons  is  almost  the  only 
coimnnnication  that  takes  place  between  an  Kngli>h  rector  or  vicar  and 
his  parishioners.  Here  and  there,  indeed,  a  rare  man  of  a  different 
stani{>  niav  be  found  ;  but,  of  course,  the  conduct  of  the  mass,  not  that 
of  imlividuals,  must  Ik'  hniked  at  on  the  present  (Kvasion.  The  reason 
why  the  Knglish  clergy  have  little  or  no  communication  with  their 
]iari>hiouers  is  plain  enough.  The  non-communication  is  caused  by  the 
ahseiice  of  sympathy  between  the  parties  in  question.  Thiscausi*  pro- 
ihuvsthc  same  effect  in  other  classes  of  siK’iety  ;  for  when  dims  intimacy 
>uh>ist  between  men  of  a  thousand  or  fifteen  hundred,  and  those  wlio 
have  only  a  hundred  ])er  annum.  Those  who  employ  fashionable  tailors, 
wear  scented  cambric,  and  ride  on  a  hunter  worth  two  hundred  guineas, 
never  have  lived,  and  never  can  live,  upon  sociable,  which  means,  t'qual 
terms,  with  the  majority  of  mankind.  If  this  be  true  of  laymen,  what 
is  tliereiua  parson’s  conduct  to  make  those  lielow  him  in  ri'spect  of  jiro- 
perty,  forget  the  difference  iK'tween  them?  Nothing;  but  on  the  contrary, 
as  tile  gorgeous  clergyman  calls  himself  the  apostle  of  a  self-denying 
religion,  any  man  with  a  little  common-sense,  a  brainless  clodhopjM»r, 
is  struck  with  the  contrast  between  pn^cejit  and  practice.  Moreover, 
the  practice  is  daily  and  hourly  obst'rved,  whilst  the  jirecepts  are  de- 
liveretl  at  intervals,  few  and  far  lM*twei*n.  Once  a  week,  perhaps,  the 
clergyman  delivers  ore  rotunda  from  the  pulpit,  a  string  of  nicely 
iKilaiiced  sentences  on  the  duties  of  abstinence,  charity,  and  constant 
jir.iyer ;  but,  during  every  day  of  the  we<‘k,  and  during  almost  every 
hour  of  every  day,  he  presents  himself  a  living  pnsif  of  the  neglect  of 
all  thcM*  duties,  'riie  morning  ride  or  tlrive,  with  the  well-gro<nned 
and  highly-fed  horses,  the  sumptuous  table  and  |H'Culiar  claret,  with  a 
little  quiet  gaming,  either  at  cards  or  billiards,  in  the  evening,  are  fre¬ 
quent  exhibitions  in  everv  parish  in  Kngland,  where  there  is  a  rich  in- 
cuinlHMit.  How  can  poor  people,  or  even  people  living  in  a  nuKleratc 
way,  approjich  men  \vho  live  thus  ?  ” 

‘  What  a  contrast  is  jwesented  in  the  jmsition,  and  therefore  in  the 
OHuhict  of  a  minister  of  the  Scotch  church  !  His  house  is  not  lK*tter, 
if  so  goinl,  as  the  majoritv  of  those  in  his  parish  ;  and  his  income, 
although  enough  to  supjMirt  him  in  decency,  is  so  small  as  to  forbid  the 
^lightset  attem])t  at  luxury  or  ostentation.  Moreover,  he  is  a  man  of 
and  general  information,  and  in  many  cases  of  rare  acquirements 
and  profound  learning;  for  unlike  Knglish  parsons,  instead  of  forget¬ 
ting,  he  has  added  to  what  he  learnt  at  college,  not  having  ha<l  the 
nieans  of  w'asting  the  best  years  of  his  life  at  New'inarket  or  on  the 
Continent,  Ilis  life  is  regular,  sober,  and  cht'erful ;  and  the  I'quality 
of  lortune  w  ith  that  of  his  parishioners,  produces  and  maintains  frank 
and  cordial  intercourse  In'twecn  them,  such  as  is  no  where  to  lie  found 
'oi,.  \i. — N.s.  y  F 
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lM*twi»cii  thj'  Laiul’s  Kiul  and  tlio  TwihmI.  I  nstoad  of  punj;  hunting, 
sh«»otiinr,  dinin'Z,  or  for  proformont  from  si  noiijhlHmrinj:  lord 

or  sqiiiro,  a  Scotch  minister  is  sissiduonsly  employed  in  jiivinjj  informi- 
tion,  advice,  and  consolation  to  all  who  neetl  his  services.  Th(*se  arr 
so  useful,  and  are  rendered  in  such  sihundanee,  that  not  a  murmur  or  a 
cavil,  <m  the  subject  of  nnmey,  is  heanl  from  year’s  end  to  year’s  end. 
It  would,  indeed.  In*  ditlicult  to  dispute  on  this  hesid  ;  since  no  lusin  can 
deny  a  rij^ht  ti»  a  comfortable  subsistence  to  another  who  earns  it  by  the 
sweat  of  his  brow.*  — pp.  221),  2!I0. 

’riiis  re])resentation  overlooks  entirely  the  actual  condition  of  a 
majority  of  the  Ibtglisli  ('leroy,  the  poorer  incumbents  and  the 
balf-starved  curates  referred  to  in  a  former  chapter.  Why  compare 
the  Knj^lish  parson  with  the  Scotch  minister  or  tlie  Welsh  curate, 
when  such  extreme  inequalities  may  Ik'  found  between  the  over- 
])aid  and  underpaid  of  the  same  diocese  ^  'The  condition  of  num¬ 
bers  of  the  inferior  clergy  is  thus  depicted  in  the  first  chapter. 

‘  There  arc  many  clergymen  ready  to  run  the  risk  of  want, 
and  undergo  any  labour  rather  than  lead  a  single  life.  Thoir 
Hi*ek  tmt  an  employment  by  which  something  may  Ik*  added 
to  their  incomes,  and  when  they  think  they  have  found  one,  marry. 
Whether  their  ]>osition  Im»  preferable  to  that  of  single  wretchedness,  it 
in  some  res]M‘cts  doubtful ;  for  nothing  can  Im^  more  pitiable  than  the 
state  in  which  a  married  clergyman  with  a  large  family  is  t<H>  com¬ 
monly  ])laced.  Horn,  perhaps,  but  always  brought  up  as  a  gentleman, 
and  anxious  to  bring  np  his  family  in  the  same  way  us  ptMipIe  of  hit 
own  rank,  he  is  fiirced  by  poverty  to  resort  to  schemes  and  contriv¬ 
ances,  generally  ending  by  humiliating  in  public  him  whom  they  had 
previously  humbled  iu  his  own  opinion.  The  expence  of  feeding, 
clothing,  and  teaching  five  or  six  chiblren,  and  of  keeping  uj)  an  ap- 
|H*arance  that  will  intnuluce  them  to  the  W(>rld  in  a  manner  becoming 
their  station,  is  such  as  to  make  it  dithcult  to  conceive  that  all  thh 
can  1h*  done  with  an  income  of  p»‘rhaps  not  tlKH)  a  year.  Yet  parish 
after  parish  in  Kngland  and  W  ales,  ctmtains  a  minister  of  the  t'sta- 
blished  church  who  thn's  it,  albeit  in  order  to  succeeil  he  is  obliged  to 
]>ass  through  what  must  1m*  very  painful  to  the  mind  of  an  honourable 
man.  fhe  wt»rst  part  of  the  sufferings  of  clergymen  iu  this  jMisition, 
]M‘rhaps,  is  caused  by  their  neighbours,  the  rural  aristocracy,  whose 
profound  n*s|H»ct  for  the  established  church  as  a  IhhIv  seems  to  Ik*  in 
the  inverse  ratio  of  their  regard  for  needy  clergymen  as  individuals. 
Indeed,  if  the  story  of  the  slights,  the  contumely,  the  affronts,  and  the 
iH'rsi'cution,  endured  by  the  vicar  of  W  akefield  because  he  would  not 
Imiw  d<»wu  before  the  lord  of  the  manor,  were  pro|M*rlv  studied  by 
every  father  intending  to  make  his  son  a  clergyman,  all  who  valued 
the  happiness  of  their  children  would  In*  deterred  from  the  step.  But 
the  circumstances  described  by  the  genius  of  (ioldsmith,  so  as  to  make 
oue  of  the  most  affecting  tales  ever  written,  are  rife  enough  now.  A 
|H>or  parson’s  children  are  contt'inptuously  treated  by  lords  and  squires, 
and  their  daughters  noticed,  t(N>  often,  only  to  Ik*  setluced,  as  they 
were  iu  the  time  of  Dr.  Primrose.  Imbvd,  the  reality  sur|Misscs  the 
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fiction,  Ikh.iiusc,  from  the  change  of  the  scheme  of  society,  and  from 
the  progress  ami  ditfnsioii  of  education,  the  degradatitm  (»f  a  clergyman 
fnuii  following  menial  rn'cn  pat  ions,  and  his  sntferings  from  seeing  his 
chihlreii  degraded,  are  infinitely  greater  than  they  were  formerly, 
Married  clergymen  m*cnpied  l)y  hnsiness  are  more  incapahle  than  un¬ 
married  men  of  ethciently  performing  the  servict's  for  which  they  are 
pai»l.  A  married  clergyman  with  S4*veral  children,  who  engages  in 
trading  as  a  schindmaster,  or  us  a  writer  in  magazines,  or  as  a  norse- 
dcaler,  farmer,  or  johlnT,  is  so  engrosst*d  by  the  one  idea  of  making 
“  the  two  ends  nurt,”  that  he  can  rarely  find  time  tor  attention  to  his 


duties  as  a  Christian  pastor.  1  his  is  clearly  proved  by  the  conduct  of 
lavmen  obliged  to  live  by  the  same  species  of  exertion.  Seldom  indeed 
are  they  bmnd  with  either  leisure  or  inclination  for  any  thing  alnive 
the  business  of  keeping  their  expenditure  within  their  inc*(»me.  There 
are  exceptions,  in  cases  of  men  of  extrat>rdinary  activity,  who,  by  skil¬ 
ful  management,  may  procure  intervals  of  relaxation  from  such  occu¬ 


pation  ;  but  even  when  a  clergyman  can  accomjilish  this,  is  it  natural 
that  he  should  devote  such  intervals  t(>  the  sc*rvice  of  religion  ?  l)n 
the  contrary,  it  would  Ik*  a  miracle  if  he  were  inclined  to  do  so,  be- 
rause  the  other  portions  of  his  time  have  been  passed  in  a  manner  t(H> 
repugnant  tt»  the  diK’trines  and  principles  of  his  creed.  Scribblers 
alsmt  party  politics,  keepers  of  iMKirding-honses  for  young  gentlemen, 
constantly  engaged  in  the  higgling  and  bargidning  of  the  market-place, 
and  Isirrowers  t>f  money  mi  aniiuity,  cannot  Ik*  expi*cted  to  further  the 
spiritual  interests  of  the  church,  either  by  example  or  precept.  They 
illustrate  in  their  own  persons  the  truth,  that  a  man  **  cannot  serve 
both  (okI  and  mammon."  Although  some  clergymen  are  able  to  in¬ 
crease  their  means  of  living  by  engaging  in  various  undertakings  in¬ 
compatible  with  their  profession,  they  are  not  always  successful  in 
them.  Indeed,  being  untitteil  from  education  and  habits  to  compete 
with  those  who  have  lK*en  brought  up  to  dealing,  clergymen  are  at  first 
losers,  until  practice  has  furnished  them  with  ex|K*rience  in  the  art  and 


mystery  of  truck  and  barter.  A  great  nundier  are  ruined  without 
gaining  the  necessary  exjierience.  The  schedules  of  clergymen  whf> 
have  taken  the  lK?nefit  of  the  Insolvent  Act,  contain  clear  proofs  on  this 
subject.  They  exhibit  the  names  of  a  large  numlier  of  underpaid  cler¬ 
gymen,  who  have  been  induced  to  engage  in  avocations  that  must  have 


rendered  them  wholly  unfit  to  |)erform  their  functions — that  have 
turned  divines  into  speculators  and  stock-brokers — and  at  last  brought 
them  to  the  bar  of  a  court  of  Justice.  These  schedules  are  excellent  com¬ 
mentaries  on  the  conclusion,  **  that  underpaid  service  is  very  apt  to 
suffer  from  the  meanness  and  incapacity  of  the  greater  |>art  of  those 
who  are  employed  in  it."  *  jip.  411— *52. 


Wc  do  not  dispute  the  justness  of  this  conclusion.  Wc  con¬ 
ceive  it  to  he  a  great  evil,  that  efficient  lalMiurcrs,  who  arc  wortliy 
of  their  hire,  should  he  underpaid.  Hut,  in  addition  to  tlic  diffi¬ 
culty  of*  determining  ujKin  the  golden  mean,  the  (|ueHtion  arises, 
lly  what  system  may  we  lR*st  guard  against  tfie  two  o)))K>Kite  evils? 
This  is  a  jM>int  which  Mr.  Wakclield  has  not  attempleil  todiscuss, 
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and  which,  in  ret’erence  to  eecU^iasiical  ]>ay,  he  nuTcly  ^^lances  at 
in  the  following  sentences. 

‘  Without  (li>cussing  the  jxtlicy  <»f  maintaining  a  church  for  the 
jnirjHise  of  upholding  a  particular  creed,  it  may  he  remarked,  that  if 
the  pcijple  provided  their  own  religiiais  teachers  and  ])reachers,  us  in 
America,  they  Wi)uhl  prohahlv  1h'  found  more  etlicient  than  those  l>e- 
loiiging  to  an  cstahlishmeiit  forming  part  ot  the  government.  A  |;oli- 
tical  church,  besides  being  a  cause  ot  jealousy,  envy,  ami  religions 
aiiimositv  of  various  kinds,  ]»resents  obstacles  to  the  ado])tion  of  a 
g(HMl  inmle  of  remuneration  to  its  ministers  w  hich  are  almost  insur¬ 
mountable.’  p.  hi. 

Here  the  root  of  the  evil  is  struck  at.  So  long  as  an  Ksta- 
hlishiuent  e.xists,  with  the  system  of  patronage  which  is  insc- 
])arahle  from  it,  the  mischiefs  of  excessive  ])ay  without  service, 
and  the  injustice  of  inad(‘quate  ]>av  for  excessive  service,  will  Ik* 
|H‘rpetuated  in  disgraceful  combination. 

Sir.  Wakeliehrs  in'inriftfr  is,  however,  little  more  than  a  ]>eg 
on  which  to  hang  his  political  ojunions,  whicli  are  those  of  a 
radical  reformer  of  tlie  Westminster  Review  school,  lie  diu's 
not  disguise  his  utter  contem]>t  for  King,  Lords,  and  (’ominuns. 
An  American  I*resident  is  "  a  useful  public  servant'  in  liis  opi¬ 
nion,  hut  ‘  the  excessive  pay  of  an  Lnglisli  Kir.g  causes  him  to 
‘  Ik‘—  any  thing  you  please.'  "I'lu'  ('hand)er  of  Leers  is  repre¬ 
sented  as  useless,  and  worse  than  useless.  And  the  House  of 
('ominous  is  characterized  in  the  following  terms. 

‘  Our  imulc  of  doing  legislative  business,  however,  must  lie  a 
Mibj»‘ct  »»f  ])ity  or  indignation,  rather  than  of  wonder,  to  those  who 
rellect  on  the  wi<le  ditference  of  character  bi*lw’t*en  the  makers  of 
Knglish  laws,  and  those  for  whom  the  laws  are  made.  intelligent 

man  can  feel  surprise*!  that  the  majoritv  of  the  liouse  of  commons 
d<H\s  not  sympathize,  for  instance,  with  the  men  *»f  .Manchester,  llir- 
mingham,  Liverp<Nd,  or  Leeds.  These  latter  are  men  <>f  Imsiness. 
active,  industrious.  ])ers<*vering,  watchful,  determined  pursuers  of  pro¬ 
fit  ;  m»t  given  to  idle  speculatitms,  nor  distracted  by  attending  to 
various  .sidjects,  but  tilled  full  of  ime  idea — that  of  emph»ying  capital 
RO  as  to  obtain  the  greatest  possihh*  return  for  it.  The  former,  the 
men  of  the  honse  of  commons,  are  fanciful  theorists,  t»r  wild  Irish,  or 
dandies,  or  jinKligals  harassed  by  debts,  or  NimnMls,  or  chnl-hopping 
|M*rsons,  w  ithout  **ven  one  idea,  mixed  uj>  with  .some  clever  men  who 
would  make  excellent  jugglers — but  Inwv  many  are  ]iractical  and  safe 
men  }  1  hat  such  an  asM*mbly  sluaild  mismanage  business,  so  as  to 

indict  all  kimls  of  injury  on  the  ciuintry,  is  not  surj)rising.  Kxcept 
in  cases  where  corruption  makes  tlu*m  act  in  a  particular  way,  they 
treat  the  affairs  ot  the  natitui  just  as  they  treat  their  own  affairs.  7'hc 
industrv,  knowletlg**,  and  capability  which  they  bring  to  the  c*uisider- 
ation  o^  their  own  concerns,  lading  very  little,  and  they  lK*ing  incapahle 
of  bringing  more  than  they  possess  of  these  qualities  to  the  consider- 
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atiiiii  of  public  coiicorns,  it  cuniiot  Ik*  a  matter  of  woiuUt  that  they 
|K*liave  as  they  do.  Hut  why  do  such  pi*rst»nH  lieconie  legislators  ? 
because  there  is  au  extravaj^iut  ex|H*nditure.  The  systematized  pn»- 
fusion  of  the  government  holds  out  temptations  to  men  of  all  kinds  to 
inriiet  their  presence  u|H»n  the  great  council  of  the  nation,  with  almost 
a  certainty  cd  l>enetit  to  themselves,  and  with  an  absolute  certainty  of 
injury  to  every  body  else.  The  nnuligalitv  then,  the  dearness  of  the 
^ilvernuieut,  is  the  mother  of  all  the  evils  springing  from  carelt»ss, 
ii;n(*rant,  and  venal  legislation.  Who  can  descrila?  or  even  numln'r 
tliein?  The  millions  who  suffer  from  antiquated  institutions  may 
answer,  if  they  can.  The  agricultural  lalM>urer,  who  has  become 
half  |>easant  and  half  slave,  from  the  operation  of  the  corn  and  the 
|smr-laws,  can  show  his  ^\'•asted  IhkIv.  The  over-workinl  and  under¬ 
fed  artizan  in  manufacturing  towns,  has  <»ften  told  his  tale  of  wretch¬ 
edness.  The  voice  of  barbarous  Ireland,  hungry  in  the  midst  of 
plenty,  has  hmg  agi»  been  cht>ked  in  bbssl.  The  struggle  is  vain,  and 
the  tiLtht  is  hopeless,  whilst  the  base  lucre  of  gjiin  is  a  hHidstone  to 
the  house  of  tMiininoiis,  attracting  all  who  have  sense  enough  to  kinnv 
that  having  something  is  Ih'tter  than  having  nothing. 

‘  'fhe  correctness  of  this  estimate  of  the  lower  house  of  ]v.irlianient, 
uill  Ih*  proved  by  a  cursory  review  of  the  proemlings,  during  the 
sessitui  which  has  just  ended.  During  that  ]HTiod,  the  great  defect  of 
the  retbnued  house,  already  noticetl,  its  not  lH*ing  a  deliberative  as- 
seinhly,  has  been  prominent  on  every  occasion.  'I'he  only  rule  of  ac¬ 
tion  has  luHMi  c(»nti(lence,  blind  confidence  in  the  ministry.  Hnsifs  of 
the  existence  of  this  principle  were  seen  in  the  general  tone  and  1m'- 
haviour  of  our  reformed  legislators,  in  every  measure  decithsl  upon, 
and  in  the  mass  of  busine.ss  postponed  in  compliance  with  the  desires 
<»f  the  government.  During  the  whole  of  the  session,  a  disinclination 
even  to  hear  any  but  ministerial  sjM'akers,  was  remarkable ;  to  which 
WHS  added,  an  extraordinary  n*adines8  to  l>elieve  in  the  promises  of  the 
ministers,  at  all  times  and  U]Mni  all  subjects.’ 

‘  The  parliament,  then,  placing  implicit  faith  in  the  government, 
repre  seats  not  the  nation,  but  the  cabinet.  To  determine  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  house,  it  is  only  necessary  to  observe  that  of  the  ministry, 
lly  what  tenure  does  the  ministry  hold  othce  ?  Not  by  the  giMnl-will 
<»f  the  iMNiple — on  that  side  they  are  safe  ;  ]»laced  in  safety  by  the 
blind  ctuifidence  of  the  commons — not  by  the  ])leasure  of  the  king  ;  f»»r 
It  Is  well  understtHKl  that  they  would  have  resigned,  monr  than  once, 
without  the  forlR'amnce  of  the  tory  house  of  lords — but  by  adopting 
measures  not  t<H>  unpleasing  this  same  tory  htuise  of  lords.  'I'he 
ministers  hold  oHice  during  pleasure — whos**  pleasure  ?  that  of  the 
house  of  lords.  The  nn^asures  <»f  the  government  must  l>e  suited  to 
the  atmosphere  of  the  chamber  of  |M*ers,  or  the  h(d<l  of  the  whigH  on 
othce  could  not  be  retaiiu'd  for  a  month.  The  guiding  principle  of  the 
cabinet,  therefore  is,  not  to  offend  the  Imiist?  of  lords  over-much  ;  not 
to  displease  those  who  were  the  proprietors  of  rotten  Isirouf^lni,  Thus 
the  chief  pressure  on  the  ministry  comes  fnim  the  tory  faction,  h<j  that 
u  this  state  (if  things  were  to  last,  we  should  have  a  tory  goviTii- 
ment,  notwithstanding  reform.  Facts  are  not  wanting  to  sliow,  that 
"e  have  such  a  government  now.  ’I’he  ministry  have  turned  a  deaf 
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v\\r  to  the  general  deniand  for  effectual  law  n‘hirm,  and  for  the  re¬ 
moval  «>f  impediments  to  the  diffusion  of  knowledj^e.  A  cry  for  cheap 
and  speedy  justici*,  by  means  t»f  hnid  courts,  and  for  unstam|H'<l 
pa|H*rs,  that  must  have  obtained  its  object  at  the  hands  of  a  ininistrv 
acting  in  the  sense  of  the  |H'ople,  has  Ihth  raised  in  vain.  Viewinj^ 
the  subject  in  this  lii;ht,  it  would  a])pear  better  to  have  a  rahinet 
com{M>sed  id  lories.  They  could  retain  jH)wer  by  oidy  one  method,  by 
in»t  displeasing  the  nation  ;  so  that  in  that  case,  we  mij^ht  have  a  pj. 
verninent  liberal  in  reality,  though  illiberal  in  name  ;  in  that  case  the 
Imuse  of  commons  wouhf  assert  its  power  ;  would  rtndly  pwern,  no 
matter  by  what  instruments.  At  ]>resi*nt  the  government  is  com- 
p«»sed  of  liberal  instruments,  moved  by  a  tory  power.  The  wluHrls  of 
the  state-machine  are  whij' — the  steam  is  tory.  Thus,  blind  con- 
fiilence  in  the  whips  has  ended  in  submissimi  t(»  tlie  tories.  Heversinj; 
this  order  of  cause  and  effect,  we  see  that  the  tory  faction,  in  the 
house  id  peers,  still  possesses  the  |M»wer  t(>  turn  out  a  cabinet,  and 
therefore  the  cabinet  must  conciliate  the  tories.  We  must  have  a 
povernnuMit  suffered  by  an  tdipirchy,  from  whose  dominion  reform  was 
meant  ti»  havi*  set  us  free,  or  be  without  a  povernment.  In  order  not 
tt»  Ik*  without  a  povernment,  the  house  of  commons  places  confidence 
in  tin*  ministry,  and,  thnmph  them,  submits  to  the  tories.  Hut  what 
is  the  oripiiial  cause  of  this  series  of  immediate  causes  producinp  a 
tory  poveruuu'ut  in  spite  of  reform.^  It  is  that  preat  pul)lic  purse 
into  whicli  tlie  tories  yet  hope  to  j>ut  their  hands  once  more;  it  is  the 
motives  to  resistance  to  all  improvement  furnished  t(»  the  tories  by 
the  vast  expenditure,  which  they  lonp  to  administer,  ami  which  they 
canm>t  but  st*^*,  would  lK*eome  less  and  less  worth  administerinp,  us 
real  reform  should  pri»ceed.'  pp.  2(IH — 217* 


And  then  follows  an  attack  upon  Lord  Grey,  in  the  spirit  of 
the  Black  Ibiok  and  the  'rruo  Sun.  T'bcre  is  no  mistaking  the 
spirit  and  tbc  dril't  of  all  this  invective ;  and  its  tendenev  is  only 
to  strengthen  a  feeling  which  the  Author  re])resents  as  procuring 
supporters  for  the  ministry, — ‘  fear  of  the  ignorant  or  bad  men 
‘  who  set  up  for  leaders  of  the  people,  of  (\)l)l)ett  and  such  like.’ 
\Ve  cannot  consider  .Mr.  Wakefield  as  an  ignorant  man,  although 
the  volume  shew  s  him  to  be  more  knowing  than  wise ;  nor  have 
we  anv  right  or  wisli  to  impugn  bis  motives.  Hut  we  cannot 
understand  upon  wbal  grounds  be  afl’ects  to  liold  liimself  so  far 
aloof  from  ‘  C’obbett  and  others  of  the  same  stamp,’  as  being  so  im- 
measureably  their  superior  in  illumination  and  political  principle. 
We  should  have  supposed  him  to  be  a  politician  very  much  of 
their  ‘  sfamp." 

T'bat  there  is  a  good  deal  of  truth  in  the  .Vutbor’s  political 
satire,  is  indis])utable :  still  it  is  satire,  and  not  a  fair  represent¬ 
ation  of  the  fact.  'That  the  present  House  of  (.’oinmons  has 
shewn  any  disposition  to  he  meanly  subservient  to  Ministers,  is 
at  utter  variance  with  fact.  'The  true  explanation  of  any  ap- 
l>arent  vacillation  or  facile  compliance,  is  very  different  from  this. 
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No  dotiht,  the  dread  of  bringing  hack  the  ’Tories,  lias  had  its  in- 
riueiu'c  on  tlie  minds  of  many  memlH'rs;  and  with  others,  an 
disgnst  with  the  Radicals  may  repel  in  a  contrary  direc¬ 
tion.  And  really,  nothing  can  he  more  disgusting  than  to  see 
»  till*  Radical  ])arty  coalescing  with  the  Tories  on  all  occasions, 
echoing  their  slanders  of  the  Whigs,  and  joining  in  their  con¬ 
temptuous  abuse  of  a  Reformed  Parliament.  ’I’his  is,  obviously, 
in  many  instances,  the  vindictive  language  of  disap|)ointed  am¬ 
bition  or  mortified  vanity.  There  is,  however,  so  much  left  that 
demands  reform,  in  our  institutions  and  in  the  doings  of  our  legis¬ 
lators,  that  such  publications  as  the  present  are  not  to  l>e  con¬ 
temned  ;  for  truth,  let  it  come  in  what  shape  and  from  what 
(juarter  it  may,  will  always  revenge  itself  on  tnose  by  whom  it  is 
(lespised.  Radicalism  will  never  become  formidable  till  reform 
stops,  and  till  the  |>cople,  finding  themselves  betrayed  by  their 
guardians,  hi»come  mad  enough  to  avenge  upon  themselves  the 
crimes  and  follies  of  their  rulers. 


Art.  \’I. — A  Charge  deflvered  to  the  Clergy  of  the  Dux'ese  of  U’in^ 
chesferj  in  October,  lfkk‘1.  Ry  Charles  Richard  Sumner,  D.l)., 
Rishop  of  Winchester,  Prelate  of  the  most  noble  Order  of  the 
(iarter.  Rvo.  pp.  R4.  London,  IfilO. 

^PIIAT  will  be  a  liajipy  state  of  things  which  shall  present  no 
*  temptation  to  one  sect  of  Protestants  to  contemn  the  mi¬ 
nistry,  or  to  seek  to  underrate  the  nuinlK’rs  and  im|M»rtance  of 
another.  A  singular  controversy  has  recently  sprung  up  between 
Kpiscopalians  of  the  Kstablishment  and  Dissenters,  of  a  purely 
statistical  character.  The  latter  have  been  charged  with  exagge¬ 
rating  their  numerical  force :  whereas  the  truth  is,  that  they  had 
not  been  aware  of  it,  and  their  attention  was  first  direcU*d  to  the 
subject  by  their  political  enemies.  When  they  heard  it  conti¬ 
nually  iterated,  that  the  Reform-bill,  the  al)olition  of  slavery,  and 
other  great  national  measures  had  been  carried  chiefly  l)y  the 
Dissenters,  that  to  the  Dissenters  the  present  Administration 
owed  much  of  their  strength,  that  the  Dissenters  were  Income  so 
formidable  a  party, — and  all  these  things  were  said  by  their  o|)- 
ponents,  with  a  view  to  alarm  and  rouse  the  I'ory  party  into  more 
strenuous  hostility  to  reform  in  Church  and  State, — it  was  inevi¬ 
table  that  Dissenters  should  bt'gin  to  awake  to  a  consciousness  of 
their  numerical  importance,  as  well  as  of  their  moral  strength. 
Hitherto,  the  returns  they  have  obtained,  have  far  exceeded  all 
their  ])revious  calculations ;  and  when  these  shall  be  completed, 
they  will  prove  that  never  was  there  a  title  more  inapplicable 
than  that  which  is  assumed  by  the  endowed  Episcopal  order,  of 
‘  the  National  Church 
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‘  'I'he  l]KM>ry  of  our  National  ('liurrli  su|>]>osos  \  says  tlie  Ifu 
shop  of  Winclu'sttT,  in  his  present  (’harije,  *  that  all  who  have 
‘  tlic  desire  should  l>e  admitted  to  worsliij),  and  that  provision  * 

*’  should  he  made  for  their  relij^iotis  instruction,  public  as  well  as 
‘  private,  within  her  ])ale. 

‘  Such  at  least  is  the  idfni  xifxtnn  on  which  this  ])art  of  our  eccle- 
siastical  constitution  is  based  ;  and  I  scruple  not  to  say,  that  a  system 
more  iM-autiftdly  adapted  for  pro<lucin^  the  jjreatest  amount  oi'  pnicti- 
r.d  pMul,  the  wit  of  man  never  deviM*d,  or  the  hlessinj;  <tf  (hnl  ratified 
with  the  Divine  sanction.  I  low  much,  however,  under  the  present 
circumstances  of  our  thicklv  ]>eopled  communitv,  facts  are  at  variance 
witli  the  theoretical  principle,  nnhappilv  needs  no  tlcmonstration.*  p.  If). 

'The  adaptation  of  an  ideal  system  to  ]woducc  practical  f^i>od, 
seems  to  us  somewhat  hv})olhetieal ;  but  the  Hishop  virtually  ad- 
mils,  that  the  theoretical  principle  of  the  Kstablished  ('hureh  hnt 
fni/cd.  Its  beautiful  adaptation  has  tlien  Ikhmi  disproved.  Tacts 
hav<*  demonstrated  that  the  ecclesiastical  constitution  founded 
u)>on  such  iileal  system,  was  fiat  adapted  to  provide  for  tlie  wants 
of  the  ]>o])ulation.  And  why  has  it  failed.^  First,  because  in 
no  country  has  an  order  of  secular  clergy,  maintained  by  endow¬ 
ments,  Ir'cii  found  to  answer  to  tbc  character,  and  adequately 
to  discharge  the  functions  of  pnpjt/ar  instructors.  Accordingly, 
in  Homan  ('atholic  countries,  the  cllicicnt  instructors  of  the 
|H'ople  have  In'cn  tlie  regxdar  orders ;  and  when  the  Ueformation 
extinguished  these,  it  left  a  chasm  In'tween  the  Church  and  the 
|H»q)le,  which  was  never  supplied  till  it  was  filled  up  by  tbc  Dis¬ 
senters.  'The  curate  system  might  have  come  in  aid,  if  its  direct 
tendency  were  not  to  convert  the  superior  clergy  into  pliiralists 
and  sinecurists. 

Hut  secondly,  the  ‘  ideal  system'  failed,  In'cause,  either  through 
ignorance  or  improvidence,  it  made  no  provision  for  the  increase 
i»f  the  |>opulation.  'I'he  parochial  system  was  framed  with  such  ex¬ 
clusive  reference  to  the  emoluments  of  the  incumlK'nt  and  the  pre¬ 
rogatives  of  the  patron,  as  to  place  the  greatest  dithculties  in  the 
way  of  increasing  the  ])rovision  for  the  religious  instruction  of  the 
jH'oplc.  Then,  again,  it  failed,  liecause  it  expressly  prohibited 
the  people  from  making  any  ])rovision  for  their  own  spiritual  wants. 
And  finally,  because  the  Church  has  always  proudly  and  intole- 
rantlv  declined  the  aid  of  all  voluntary  labourers  of  other  Pro¬ 
testant  ciunmunions,  whose  .services  she  might  have  found  valu¬ 
able  as  those  of  allies,  if  she  had  not  preferred  to  treat  them  as 
insurgents  and  traitors. 

Such  is  the  iHuiutifttl  system  which  tin  Hishop  considers  so 
happily  adapted,  in  thct)ry ,  to  prinlucc  Ix'nefits  which  have  never 
Uen  realized.  Its  beauty  is  assuredly  liiat  of  architecture,  not 
that  of  mechani.sm  ; — t»f  form,  nut  of  life.  It  is  like  the  costly 
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heiuty  of  a  pompous  aqueduct,  which  looks  well  in  the  landscape, 
even  in  decay,  but  which  owes  its  erection  to  ij^orance  of  the  first 
•  principles  of  hydraulics.  Such  is  the  Church  Kstahlishment ! 
Its  admirers  arc  now  looking  up  with  profound  reverence  to  its 
Gothic  arches,  and  trying  to  repair  its  broken  cisterns,  while  Dis¬ 
senters  have  been  laying  on  their  pip's,  and  unobtrusively  convey¬ 
ing  the  living  water,  at  small  ex|x*nse,  to  every  ]>art  of  the  land. 

Nothing  can  more  strikingly  shew  the  op])ositc  character  of  the 
two  systems,  than  the  fact,  that  the  very  increase  of  the  p>pula- 
tion,  from  which  the  institutions  of  voluntary  piety  and  iK'nevo- 
lence  derive  their  vigour,  is  to  the  Establishment  a  source  of  weak¬ 
ness  and  a  subject  of  alarm.  A  source  of  political  weakness  at  the 
same  time  that  it  has  bt'cn  a  cause  of  pecuniary  aggrandizement ; 
for  the  increasing  wealth  of  the  ('hurch  has  only  separated  it 
more  and  more  widely  from  the  growing  population.  The  state 
of  many  large  parishes,  for  which  the  Establishment  theoretically 
provides,  and  for  which  it  has  forbidden  any  other  provishm  to 
IfC  ttiade^  is  thus  depicted  by  the  pious  Bishop. 

‘  The  parish  presents  the  melancholy  picture  of  a  moral  waste,  in¬ 
stead  of  a  Christian  brotherhood.  There  is  no  sympathy  or  bond  of 
holv union  In'tween  |)astor  and  people;  the  very  relationship  is  despised 
and  disowned;  motives  are  susjK'cted,  confidence  is  withdraw'ii,  respect 
is  violated,  and  alienation  and  enmity  take  the  place  of  veneration  and 
love.  These,  indeed,  are  trite  complaints;  hut  they  must  Ik?  reiterated 
without  ceasing,  until  a  remeily  lie  applied  to  alleviate  jmi  |)ernicious 
an  evil.  Daily  exjierience  manifests  but  too  plainly,  that  it  is  sappinfg, 
frith  fearful  certainty ,  tlw  foundations  of  our  national  temjUe.  And 
though  the  recent  Act  of  Parliament  (1  and  2  Will.  IV^.  c.  has 
removed  some  of  the  obstructions  w’hich  have  so  long  im|H*decl  the 
erection  of  additional  churches,  and  the  planting  of  new  ministries, 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  country,  there  needs  a 
greater  effort  than  has  yet  been  made,  to  meet  thif  emergency.*  p.  18. 

But  are  not  these  very  obstructions  part  and  parcel  of  the 
‘  Ixjautiful  system’?  The  more  enlightened  friends  of  the  Es¬ 
tablishment  may  regret  that  ‘  temporal  and  peculiar  rights  should 
‘  have  been  allowed  to  exist  over  parishes ;  ’  and  may  ivy  to  father 
the  evil  upon  Pope  Innocent.  But  it  matters  not  wnerc  it  ori¬ 
ginated;  it  has  existed  ever  since  the  Protestant  Church  as  by 
law  established  has  had  an  existence,  and  will  continue  to  exist  so 
long  as  it  is  an  Establishment.  It  is  an  integral  part  of  the 
system.  The  Church  has  created  the  very  olistructions  of  wliich 
she  complains ;  and  now  she  is  pettishly  blaming  the  ]>cople  for 
breeding  faster  than  it  has  suited  her  to  provide  for  them  spiritual 
(i*  e.  ecclesiastical)  accommodation. 

The  state  of  things  within  the  Bishop’s  own  jurisdiction  is  thus 
given.  The  counties  of  Southampton  and  Surrey,  comprised  in 
the  diocese  of  Winchester,  (exclusive  of  11  parishes  in  the  latter 
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county  belonging  to  the  jKTuliar  jurisdiction  of  tlie  Archbishop 
of  (.’anterlmry,)  eonUin  a  |M>pulation,  according  to  the  census  of 
IBiil,  of  7*itt,077  souls,  viz. 

Place?  of  wopkhip 
iH'lon^iii^  to  the  h^tahlishnicm. 

In  Hampslure .  314,313  327 

Surrey .  413,7()4^  159 

723,077  4«() 

In  Hampshire,  the  ])opulation  lias  increased  11  per  cent,  within 
the  preceding  ten  years;  and  in  Surrey,  22  per  cent.  The  places 
of  Kpiseopal  worshi])  are  25  more  than  reported  at  the  last  visit¬ 
ation.  ( )f  thesi'  43(),  only  231  are  endowed  with  great  tithes,  either 
in  whole  or  in  part ;  so  that,  remarks  his  Lordship,  ^  the  ministries 
‘  of  more  than  half  the  clergy  in  the  diticese  are  without  that  ancient 
*  right  of  provision,  on  which  the  /cm/xov//  foundations  of  our 
‘  ecclesiastical  house  may  Ik'  said  to  have  l>een  laid."  Of  the  im¬ 
propriations,  137  iH'long  to  laymen,  and  the  remainder  are  the 
pro|H'rty  of  colleges  or  of  clerieal  corporations.  Of  the  327 
places  of  worship  in  Hampshire,  5,  and  of  159  in  Surrey,  12,  are 
pn>prietary  cha|H‘ls.  The  ecclesiastical  jiatronagc  of  the  two 
counties  is  thus  distributed  :  — 

In  the  gift  of  the  (!rown  .  34 

- Hisho])s  and  other  ecclesiastics  ...  114 

- Laymen  .  243 

- Kcclesiastical  Corporations .  34 

- Lay  (Corporations  . 3 

('ol  leges .  53 


Of  the  olliciating  ministers,  323  are  incumbents,  of  whom  12 
arc  pluralists;  and  294  are  curates,  11  of  whom  are  pluralists  of 
a  ditferent  kind,  not  as  holding  more  than  one  hut  as 

having  each  the  charge  of  two  churches.  Tire  numln'r  of  parishes 
without  resident  clergy  ‘  either  incumbents  or  curates  \  is  79 ; 
but  41  of  these  are  cha}>elries  where  the  clergy  of  the  mother 
churches  are  resident.  'I'lie  numlxT  of  parishes  without  resident 
inrundH^uts  is  lytt  stated.  The  total  numlrer  of  olliciating  mi¬ 
nisters  is  527,  wh*K*h  gives  an  average  of  1  to  alrout  1  ,.‘330  souls, 
on  the  aggregate  |H)pulation.  Hut  so  unequally  is  this  provision 
distrihuUnl,  that  the  Southwark  parishes,  which  cover  about  GOO 
acres,  have  a  population  of  alrout  91J>(H),  and  only  9  parochial 
ministers;  Laml>cth,  with  about  90,(K)0  inhabitants,  has  11 
clergy  with  cure  of  souls  ;  and  Tortsea  has  42,009,  with  1  paro¬ 
chial  clergy.  Deducting  the  )H>pulation  of  tliese  three  ])lacc!* 

•  TuUd  |H)piiUti<Mi  (»f  Surrey,  including  the  1 1  iiccuhius,  139,329. 
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truni  tlie  agi^rogale  pojmlation  of  the  diocese,  we  have 
souls  with  503  ofliciating  clergy,  while,  fi»r  a  ]>opulation  of 
the  Kstablishment  provides  only  "21*  ministers.  This 
assuredly  ])resents  a  fresh  illustration  of  the  iK'autiful  system  ! 
According  to  this  statement,  in  the  excepted  parishes,  the  aver¬ 
age  provision  is  1  to  every  O(HK) ;  in  the  rest  of  the  diiK*ese,  1  to 
UHK)! 

Of  the  aggregate  population,  his  Lordship  thinks,  that  ‘  less 
‘  than  three-fiturtvetithny  on  an  average,  may  prohahly  l>e  calcu- 
‘  latcd  as  Dissenters'.  That  is,  not  a  fourth  of  the  |H)pulation  ! 
Let  us  then  sec  what  provision  the  Dissenters  have  made  for  the 
wants  of  the  ]>opulation.  In  the  two  counties,  the  numlHT  of  Dis- 
H'liting  and  Itoman  ('atholic  places  of  worsliip  was  estimated  in 
1H21)  as  follows  * :  — 


Konian 

('atliolit*. 

Tout. 

Hampshire . 

11 

117 

Surrey . 

.  4 

i)7 

101 

15 

214 

2l>9 

Since  1829,  the  number  has  Ik'cu  considerably  increased  ;  so 
that,  according  to  his  Lordship's  shewitig,  three-fnnrtevnthH  of 
f/ir  linpulntiitn  pnffidc  Jivarhj  or  quite  oueJiu/f  an  manq  piares 
if  worship  ns  the  Ksfahlishtneuf  itself 
Again,  taking  the  ])opulation  of  the  two  counties  at  800,040, 
ill  ret'- fourteenths  will  be  17L51>0*  We  may  ^lerhaps  strike  oH* 
.‘k5()0  as  Homan  ('atholics,  which  will  leave  1()8,(H)0  Dissenters 
with  214  places  of  worship;  that  is,  1  to  every  7lk>  of  the  Dis¬ 
senting  poptdation,  spontaneously  jirovided  and  sup])ortcd  at  the 
cost  of  tile  worshippers  ;  while  the  Kstahlishment,  with  all  its 
tithes,  glelies,  and  patronage,  provides  for  the  other  eleven-four¬ 
teenths  only  48(5  places  of  worshi]),  and  in  some  places  only  1 
minister  to  every  9,0^H)  souls.  Is  it  then  just,  is  it  decent,  that 
the  three-fourteenths  who  provide  a  third  of  the  total  number  of 
places  of  worship,  with  their  ministers,  at  their  own  cost,  should 
he  rated  and  taxed  for  the  su])port  of  the  places  ])rovided  for  the 
other  eleven-fourteenths  ?  The  smaller  the  numlier  of  Dissent¬ 
ers,  the  more  ])al])ahle  is  the  injustice.  ( )nly  consider  what  must 
he  the  elastic  energy  of  Dissent,  or,  if  the  ('hurchman  pleases, 
the  steam  |>owcr  of  schism,  to  rear  and  maintain  a  jilace  of  wor- 
dii]»  for  every  785  of  its  population  ;  that  is,  to  about  tvery  157 
families.  Taking  the  8ti|)end  of  tlie  minister,  the  e^fienscs  of 
the  place,  and  the  money  raised  for  schools,  missionary  societies, 
^^c.,  at  each  place  of  Dissenting  worship,  at  an  average  of  only 
this  would  lie  a  tolerable  sum  tti  Ik*  raised  by  1.57  familie»s 
ol  whom,  if  we  may  trust  to  the  representations  of  (’hurchnien, 

*  Congregational  3Iagazinc,  Vol.  XII.  p.  888. 
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the  far  greater  part  arc  little  Ix'tter  than  pauj>ers.  But  the  cal- 
cuiation  is  absurd;  and  although  Hampshire  and  Surrey  are  not 
counties  in  which  the  Dissenters  arc  so  numerous  as  in  most 
others,  the  Bishop,  in  taking  them  at  less  than  three-fourteenths, 
only  iH'trays  the  delicieney  of  his  information,  or  the  strength  of 
his  prejudices.  At  all  events,  if  214  places  of  Dissenting  wor¬ 
ship  arc  supjH)sed  to  represent  only  a  po])ulation  of  1()8,000; 
BW)  churches  and  chapels  cannot  be  reasonably  taken  as  repre¬ 
senting  more  than  some  BH),(H)0  souls,  or  seven-fourteentns ; 
which  would  make  the  Kstablishment  to  contain  actually  within 
its  pale  not  more  than  half  of  the  population.  In  the  rural  dis¬ 
tricts,  this  may  Iw  even  Inflow  the  truth  ;  but  in  the  thickly- 
j>o])ulated  districts  where  the  Establishment  has  provided  only  1 
minister  to  every  B,000  of  the  population,  to  speak  of  the  Church 
as  having  even  a  third  of  the  |K'oplc,  is  absurd.  The  fact  is, 
that  the  Esuddishment  often  crowds  the  agricultural  districts 
with  gentlemen-parsons,  and  leaves  the  town  population  very* 
much  to  the  sectaries.  Dissenting  ministers  are  most  numerous 
where  there  is  the  largest  population.  Clergymen,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  are  the  most  numerous  where  the  livings  are  rich  enough 
to  support  resident  incumlH'uts  with  their  curates,  without  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  wants  of  the  jwpulation.  Such  is  the  difference 
between  the  ‘  ideal  system'  of  the  Establishment,  and  the  prac¬ 
tical  system  which  springs  up  wherever  religion  has  taken  root 
among  the  iH'ople  I 

So  much  for  the  statistics  of  this  Episcopal  Charge,  to  which 
his  Lordship  attaches  great  importance,  as  disclosing  the  true 
mimlKT  of  tliose  over  whom  the  influence  of  the  clergy  for  good 
extends.  'They  are,  he  adds,  ‘  the  register  of  our  moral  power.’ 
But  the  value  t)f  a  register  depends  upon  its  fidelity  ;  and  the 
.accuracy  of  the  returns  upon  which  some  of  his  Lordship's  cal¬ 
culations  are  founded,  is,  we  think,  o]H*n  to  suspicion.  Dis¬ 
senters,  however,  are  beginning  to  turn  their  attention  to  this 
register  of  their  moral  |H)wer;  and  we  shall,  Indore  long,  be  en- 
.abuHl  to  come  to  more  certain  conclusions  as  to  the  points  at 
issue. 

‘  'Fo  depreciate  the  amount  of  good ',  says  the  Bishop,  ‘  is  one 
‘  of  the  features  of  the  present  era '.  We  admit  it ;  and  may  we 
hv  allowed  to  remark,  that  this  feature  cannot  be  more  strikingly 
manifi'sted,  than  in  the  attempts  to  dejireciate  the  amount  of  good 
protluceil  by  the  evangelical  ministry  of  Dis.senting  pastors  and 
teachers.  'To  the  Bishop  of  Winchester  we  impute  no  such  illi- 
berality  ;  and  although  we  shoidd  have  been  glad  to  find  a  more 
explicit  recognition  of  the  national  importance  and  value  of  the 
exertions  of  the  ortho<lox  Nonconformists,  we  meet  with  no  ex¬ 
pressions  of  an  offensive  character.  On  the  contrary,  when  his 
Lordship  dismisses  his  statistics,  he  adopts  a  strain  of  exhortation 
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to  his  clergy  worthy  of  a  Christian  hishop,  and  (|uite  in  harmony 
with  wh:it  we  Iklieve  to  be  tlie  exemplary  character  of  his  ptT- 
i.on:il  conduct.  It  is  refreshing  to  read,  in  an  Episcopal  Charge, 
such  plain  words  of  sound  doctrine  and  faithful  admonition  as  the 
following.  The  reader  will  overlook  the  apostolical  succession. 

‘  Wo  are  doubtless  ready  to  abide  by  the  apostle’s  conclusion, — 

••  With  us  it  is  a  very  small  thing  that  \vc  should  Im;  judged  of  man’s 
jiulireinent.”  ^Vt  the  s;ime  time  it  is  permitted  us  to  seek  to  approve 
oiirM'lves  also  in  the  world's  sight,  and  to  render  our  ministries  accept- 
rtMe  in  the  true  spirit  of  our  messiige,  as  ministers  of  reconciliation 
and  |MMce, — not  by  the  preaching  of  an  equivocal  gos|H*l — not  by  mi¬ 
nistering  fuel  to  the  ])assions  of  c<irrupt  nature — not  by  compromising 
faithfulness,  or  retrenching  one  iota  from  the  whole  counsel  of  truth, 
— Imt  by  letting  our  light  shine  lirightly  in  the  candlestick  of  the 
church  — !»y  our  evident  aptness  to  teach — by  our  nnquestituiable  de¬ 
votedness  to  every  department  of  the  ministerial  work.  Tins  involves 
a  strict  scrutiny  into  liie  eHiciency  of  our  pastoral  olfices  in  promoting 
viul  religion.  Is  the  character  of  our  ministrations  |H*rsnasive  ?  Are 
we  wise  to  win  semis  Is  our  net  cast  so  as  to  include  the  greatest 
iimltitude  of  hshes.^  lias  no  word  of  intercessory  prayer  been  want¬ 
ing?  Have  wc  thought  it  not  grievous  to  repeat  precept  upon  pre¬ 
cept,  and  line  n[)on  line?  Have  we  striven  to  select  from  our  quiver 
an  arniw  suited  to  our  pnrp<»se,  and  Ir'cii  faithful  in  the  use  of  every 
past<»ral  argument  required  by  the  infinite  variety  of  cases  which  we 
are  railed  to  treat?  Have  we  hatl  recourse  by  turns  to  instruction, 
invitation,  exhortation,  expostulation,  rebuke?  IWs  it  appear,  on  an 
honest  review,  that  notliing  has  lieen  omitted  w’hich  might  have  made 
our  portion  of  the  Lord’s  heritage  more  pnalnctive  ?  Have  the  public 
services  of  our  churches  been  so  regulated,  as  regards  their  numlicr, 
the  convenience  of  hours,  the  administration  of  the  sacraments,  the 
orderly  and  impressive  performance  t»f  all  parts  of  the  several  offices, 
as  to  prtunote  edification,  and  to  open  the  channels  of  grace  to  as  many 
of  our  parishioners  as  is  practicable?  Have  we  lieen  careful  to  give  a 
silutary  direction  to  all  those  aggressive  movements,  by  which,  as  ex- 
|>erience  shows,  a  stnmg  influence  may  be  bremght  to  bear  upon  the 
charactered'  the  people?  Have  we  tried  any  of  th<»se  cxp<*dient8  of 
District  Visiting  SeK’ieties,  and  Hilile  ('lasses,  and  Adult  'Feachings, 
and  Cottage  Headings,  which  are  <»ften  found  effective  in  lireaking  up 
the  fallow  ground,  where  the  harvest  might  l>e  plentCHius  were  not  the 
labourers  so  few  ?  ('an  we  take  up  the  language  of  scripture,  and 
say,  “  What  could  have  lieen  done  more  to  my  vineyard,  that  I  have 
not  done  in  it  ?”  Or  are  there  wild  gra|)e8,  lM*cause  we  have  not 
pruned  and  digged  it  ?  Has  the  enemy  sown  his  tari^s  among  our 
wheat,  liecause  we  have  slept  ? 

‘  It  sometimes  hapjiens  that,  tinawares,  we  raise  obstacles  ourselveii 
'vhich  impede  our  usefulness.  HesjM*ct  and  iiiHueiicc  have  now  little 
>^»uree  in  prospective  claims,  but  depend  chiefly  ujm»ii  the  formathm  of 
character.  Hevereiice  is  less  often  iiaid  to  the  man  for  his  order  s 
^Ive,  than  to  his  order  for  the  sake  or  the  man.  While,  therefore,  we 
assert  mir  a|>ostolic  commission,  and  vindicate,  as  need  requires,  and 
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opportunity  is  given,  our  transmitted  claim,  taking  our  stand  upon 
that  bnwd  platf(»rm,  »o  judiciously  provided  by  the  Church  in  W 
2Urd  Article,  we  must  Ik;  careful  how  we  iirescnt  to  the  world  the 
spectacle  of  a  jHTsonal  incoiisistency  wliich  defeats  tlie  weight  of  our 
argument,  anti  practirallv  ctuitnulicts  our  own  pretensions.  To  rest 
u|Hm  our  abstract  title,  however  legitimate,  is  to  mistake  the  temper 
and  the  requirements  of  tlje  age  in  which  we  live.  To  little  purpt«e 
shall  we  trace  our  genealogy  in  its  lineal  descent,  unless  it  be  also 
written  ‘  in  fleshy  tables* — tui  the  hearts  of  our  pei»ple.  Our  here¬ 
ditary  succession  must  stand  manifest  iH'fore  the  world  in  incontro- 
vertilde  evidence,  to  be  rtnid  of  all  men  whether  friends  or  gainsayers 
—  ill  our  a|M>stolical  wisdom  —  our  a]H>stolical  prudence  —  our  ajw- 
stolical  iiuHjkness — our  a)N»stolicul  zeal  and  love.*  pp.  28 — 31. 

We  must  make  room  for  tbo  concluding  paragraphs,  which 
are  truly  admirable* 

*  I  advert,  lastly,  and  very  brieriv»  to  that  which,  after  all,  is  the 
crowning  jaiint  in  the  history  of  ministerial  usefulness,  that  faithful 
PKFACIIINO  OF  TIIF  OOSPKL  WHICH  SKT8  FOKTH  ANH  MACiMFIKS 

CiiiiiMT  THK  lioun.  '  I,  if  I  be  lifted  up,’  said  our  Lord . 

‘  will  draw  all  men  unto  me.’ — ‘  Necessity  is  laid  upon  me,*  echoed 
the  apostle  ;  *  vea,  wm*  is  unto  me,  if  I  preach  not  the  gospel.’  In 
fact,  all  pastoral  experience  tends  to  prove  the  utter  inetliciency  of  a 
ministry,  which  is  not  faithful  in  exhibiting  the  vital  truths  of  the 
pNi|>id.  ’I’he  exjieriment  has  been  often  tried — it  has  l>een  trieil  upon 
individuals — it  has  Immmi  tried  u|>ou  parishes — it  has  lieeii  tried  uiKin 
wlude  countries,  and  many  a  conscientious  jkmi  has  been  constrainetf  to 
write  the  record  of  its  utter  failure.  How  indeed  could  it  be  other¬ 
wise  ?  ’lliere  can  lie  no  etlicacy  in  what  has  been  made  palatable  only 
by  adulteration,  (iml  will  not  honour  what  is  not  his  own.  lie 
will  not  set  his  seal  to  a  me8s;ige  which  gives  no  lulequate  represent¬ 
ation  of  his  revealed  will,  no  ctuivincinj;  statement  of  man’s  neci'ssi- 
ties,  or  of  divine  love  It  is  on  the  word  that  <;ues  forth  out  of  the 
jwstor’s  mouth,  pure  and  sincere,  as  out  of  the  mouth  of  GimI  himself, 
that  the  pn»inised  blessing  rests — **  It  shall  not  return  unto  me  void, 
but  it  shall  ucc'om])lish  that  which  I  please,  and  it  shall  prosper  in  the 
thing  whereto  1  sent  it.’* 

•  The  preacher,  therefore,  must  not  be  wise  at  the  exptnisi*  of  hi& 
faithfulne.ss.  Kssential  and  fundamental  doctrine  must  not  be  sacri- 
ficetl,  to  uccomiiuxlatc  the  taste,  or  indulge  the  prejudices  of  our  pcsiple. 
Im|HTfect  or  cloudiHl  views  of  truth  must  not  be  juit  forth  under  the 
pretence  of  ministerial  discretion.  If  the  trumpet  give  an  uncertain 
Kound,  it  will  not  effectually  warn  the  wickeil,  arouse  the  careless,  or 
instruct  the  ignorant.  Scripture  must  be  preached  scripturully.  “  The 
gospel  is  a  mighty  engine,  but  only  mighty  when  Gmi  has  the  work¬ 
ing  of  it.”  ’Hie  affi'cting  details  of  our  /bird’s  matchless  condescen¬ 
sion  and  grace  must  lie  representetl  to  the  heart  in  all  their  nece-ssary. 
relations  to  the  .salvation  of  man,  1h' fore  the  .soul  will  he  melted  into 
repentance  or  quickeneil  into  love.  It  is  only  in  projH»rtion  as  the 
true  word  of  the  l/ord  is  pniphcsied  u|>on  tlie  dry  Imuics,  that  “  a 
noise  ”  and  a  “  .shaking  ’*  are  heard  among  them.  “  (tod,  in  his  provi- 
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dfncp,  seems  to  make  but  little  uecount  of  the  measures  and  contri¬ 
vances  of  men,  in  accomnlishing  his  designs.'*  All  our  best  arguments 
tre  good  for  nothing,  unless  they  are  foundeil  ujwn  the  distinguished 
doctrines  of  the  cross,  and  honour  the  Saviour  by  a  faithftil  exh^ibition 
of  his  grace  and  love.  But  when  Christ  is  exalted,  and  the  gitspel 
pn*ached  in  its  integrity  and  simnlicity,  in  the  spirit  of  a  sound  mind, 
SaUn  falls,  ‘  like  lightning  fi-om  heaven,'  and  is  dethroned  effectually 
from  his  empire  in  man's  heart. 

Let  me  commend  these  suggestions,  my  reverend  brethren,  to  your 
thoughtful  consideration.  Examine  them  in  the  balance  of  your  own 
experience;  and  give  them  such  weight  as  may  fairly  seem  to  be  their 
due.  And  may  Almighty  God,  who  has  built  his  church  upon  the 
foundatiiKis  of  the  apostles  and  prophets,  Jesus  Christ  himself  being 
the  chief  corner-stone,"  pour  down  upon  you  **  his  heavenly  blessing, 
that  you  may  be  clothed  with  righteousness,  and  that  the  word  8|N)keii 
by  your  mouths  may  have  such  success  that  it  may  never  lie  8{H>ken  in 
>-ain.''  And  may  he  inspire  continually  the  universal  church  with  the 
spirit  of  truth,  unity,  and  concord,  that  we  may  l>e  made  an  holy  tem¬ 
ple,  acceptable  unto  him,  through  Jesus  Christ  our  I^ord.*  pp.  31) — 43. 

Art.  VII. — 1.  77ie  Sword  unsheathed :  the  Polity  of  the  Church  of 
England,  the  Polity  enforced  by  St.  Paul,  Komans  xiii.  1—8. 
By  J.  A.  Stephenson,  M.A.,  Rector  of  Lympsham.  8vo.  pp.  30. 
London,  1834. 

2.  Speeches  of  the  Rev,  Joseph  Coltman,  M,A,,  Incumbent  of  Beverley 
Minster,  the  Rev,  John  Scott,  Vicar  (f  North  Ferrihy,  and  Incum^ 
bent  of  St,  Marys,  Hull,  and  the  Rev,  John  King,  M,A,,  Incumbent 
of  Christ's  Church,  Sculcoates,  at  a  Meeting  of  Clergy  of  the  Arch¬ 
deaconry  of  the  East  Riding,  held  at  Beverley,  Jan.  lo,  1834.  With 
the  Addresses  to  the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury  and  York,  there 
agreed  on,  and  other  Documents.  8vo.  pp.  44.  Price  i#.  (W. 
I^ndon,  1834. 

^IIESE  pamphlets  have  just  come  to  our  hand,  and  they 
^  deserve  prompt  but  brief  notice,  as  indicating  the  spirit  of  the 
times. 

Mr.  Stephenson  comes  forward  with  a  sword  unsheathed  in  one 
hand,  and  a  new  revelation  in  the  other,  to  slay  all  Dissenters 
and  put  down  all  reformers  as  resisters  of  God’s  ordinance,  worthy 
only  of  being  mulcted  in  this  world  and  damned  in  the  next.  Ht 
has  discovered  that  St.  Paul,  in  the  xiiith  chapter  of  his  Epistle 
to  the  Romans,  ‘  directed  his  readers  immediately  and  exclusively 
‘  to  ecclesiastical  politics,’  and  that  all  commentators,  who  have 
hitherto  supposed  him  to  refer  to  civil  authorities,  are  blockheads. 
St.  Paul  only  meant.  Be  subordinate  to  your  Bishop.  Thus  in- 
teqireted,  he  says, 

*  The  passage  presents  not  a  new  or  diversified,  it  nrierely  presents  a 
concentrated  and  unrefracted  light ;  it  is  only  a  lens,  though  a  lens  of 
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crjftUl,  collecting  to  a  focus  ravs  every  where  dismrsed ;  a  sword^  bat 
a  polished  one,  of  which  the  glittering  surface  displays  the  errors  it 
pierces,  and  illumines  the  truth  it  defends.  A  sword  indeed  !  A  swoid 
of  the  Lord  !  dejwsitiul  and  hid  in  the  sanctuary  for  1 70()  years ;  for 
during  this  long  interval,  it  has  not  been  the  text,  but  merely  the 
commentary  wrought  scabbard,  that  has  been  kept  in  use;  it  now 
presents  itsedf  to  view,  an  alnwiginal — but  to  all  practical  intents  and 
purposes  a  New  Revelation  from  heaven,  reserved  for  the  crisis  at 
which  it  was  most  needed.* 

*  Painful  as  the  conclusion  may  be,  in  reference  to  individuals,  it 
undeniably  appears  that  every  Congregationalist,  resident  in  a  country 
in  which  the  providence  of  God  has  establisheil  superior  church  autho¬ 
rities,  and  a  system  of  church  union  with  and  through  them,  is,  ac¬ 
cording  to  (lod's  sentence,  a  resister  of  God's  ordinance. 

*  The  polity  of  the  text  is  no  less  at  variance  with  modern  Pres¬ 
byterianism.  The  princijde  of  Presbyterianism  is  spiritual  aristocracy 
—the  gtivernment  of  the  church  by  co-equal  jiresbyters,  to  the  exclusion 
of  individual  authority,  and  the  consequent  disparagement  of  those 
posscHSiHl  of  it,  and  of  Him  who  confers  and  acts  by  it.  The  priu- 
ci|de  of  St.  Paul  is  individual  authority  graduated  and  systeinatiied 
—the  HU|)erior  de|H'1idant  on  the  higher,  the  higher  on  the  highest, 
the  highi‘st  on  the  Most  High.  Let  every  soul,  even  the  iHiwen 
immetliately  sustained  by  (umI  himself,  be  nevertheless  suboruinated 
to  whatever  |>owers  are  higher. 

‘  The  ^miiiful  but  inevitable  conclusion  is,  that  every  Presbyterian, 
resident  in  a  country  in  which  the  iirovidence  of  (hnl  lias  established 
agnuluated  scries  of  individual  authorities  in  the  church,  is,  according 
to  God*a  sentence,  a  resister  of  God’s  ordinance.’  pp.  20 — 23. 

We  offer  no  comment.  The  fanatical  insolence  of  this  per- 
vertrr  of  God's  word,  is  a  frightful  specimen  of  the  malignity 
which  can  veil  itself  under  the  mask  of  religious  zeal.  The 
Kstablishmcnt  that  should  harbour  many  such  firebrands,  could 
not  stand :  for  they  would  soon  pull  it  down. 

We  ought  |HThaps  to  ajHilogize  to  Mr.  Scott  and  his  brethren 
for  placing  bun  in  such  odious  company ;  but  the  fault  is  not 
ours.  These  Speeches  may  be  considered  as  forming,  together 
with  Mr.  Scott's  preface,  an  indirect  reply  to  the  ‘  coarse  and 
violent  assault’  made  upon  the  Reform  party  within  the  Church, 
in  the  last  Quarterly  Review.  With  this  controversy  we  have 
nothing  to  do,  but  only  to  admire  the  peace  and  unity  which  an 
esUblishment  never  fails  to  secure  among  its  voUries.  The  Re¬ 
viewer  and  the  Rector  of  Lympsham  seem  a  pair ;  except  that 
the  fonnie  displays  more  cleverness  and  less  fanaticism.  The 
verbal  ref^ms  for  which  Mr.  Scott  and  his  friends  contend  are 
iKideratc  enough ;  but  in  an  Appendix,  l)oldcr  ground  is  taken. 
Let  them  follow  out  the  spirit  of  that  paper,  and  we  will  give 
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them  credit  for  acting  ma  becomes  the  machers  of  those  doctrines 
which  the  Nonconformists  were  ejecteu  for  maintaining. 

The  following  is  the  paper  alluded  to. 

*  ASSENT  AND  CONSENT. 

<  **  Amidst  all  the  tliscussions  of  Church  Reform,  there  is  one  point 
which  I  have  not  seen  touched,  but  in  which,  as  it  sUnds  perfectly 
isolated  and  alone,  it  ap])ear8  to  me  that  reform  might  be  safely  and 
easily  ejected,  and  in  which  it  would  be  far  indeed  from  unim|)oriant. 

]  refer  to  the  demand  which  has  been  made  upon  every  clergyman 
holding  or  taking  any  ecclesiastical  preferment  since  the  celebrated 
St.  liartholomew*s  Day,  in  the  year  l(ib2,  publicly  to  declare  his 
**  unfeigned  assent  and  consent  to  all  and  every  thing  umtained  and 
prescribed  in  and  by  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,*'  &c.  The  imposing 
of  this  declaration,  we  know,  turned  2()0()  clergymen  out  of  their 
livings  in  the  first  instance — many  of  them  men  of  the  highest  cha¬ 
racter  ;  inconceivably  strengthened  the  hands  of  dissent ;  and  inflicted 
a  blow  on  the  Choren,  Avhich  she  has  never  to  this  day  recovered.  It 
has  subsequently  kept  many  worthy  men,  who  might  have  been  orna¬ 
ments  and  blessings  to  the  establishment,  from  entering  her  ministry  ; 
and  some  who  have  entered  it,  from  ever  proceeding  beyond  the  station 
of  curates :  to  my  knowledge,  it  has  been  very  burdensome  to  the 
consciences  of  many  who  have  ^  et,  upon  the  whole,  thought  themselves 
warranted  in  complying  with  it :  and  it  is  a  constant  subject  of  taunt 
and  reproach  against  us  in  the  mouths  of  our  adversaries,  who  represent 
us  as  sworn  to  the  fu/l  approval,  as  well  as  consenting  to  the  nte,  of 
**  all  and  every  thing  contained  and  prescribed  in  and  by  **  any  part  of 
the  Book  of  Common  Prayer. 

*  **  And  where  is  the  necessity,  I  would  ask,  and  what  is  the  benefit, 
of  requiring  such  a  sweeping  declaration  as  this?  We  did  without 
it  from  the  Reformation  to  the  Restoration ;  and,  if  all  other  socuri- 
tiw  failed  of  preventing  the  convulsion  of  **  the  great  rebellion  **  which 
inten'cned,  no  one,  surely,  will  pretend  that  this  additional  engage¬ 
ment  on  the  part  of  the  clergy,  had  it  existed,  would  have  averted 
that  catastrophe. — Independently  of  this  declaration,  we  subscribe, 
both  at  ordination  and  on  admission  to  a  bcncficc,  the  three  articles 


contained  in  the  thirty-sixth  canon,  one  of  which  declares,  that  the 
B(H»k  of  Common  Prayer  ....  containeth  in  it  nothing  contrary  to 
the  Word  of  God,  and  that  it  may  be  lawfully  used,  and  tliat  we  will 
use  it  :’*  and,  on  the  latter  occasion,  both  before  the  bishop,  and  in 
the  church  to  the  congregation,  we  jiromise  that  we  **  will  conform 
to  the  Liturgy  of  the  Church  of  England  as  it  is  now  by  law 
established.'*  Surely  all  this  is  sufficient  without  the  form  in  ques¬ 
tion  ;  which  is  so  drawn  as  if  designedly  to  emliarrass  the  oon- 
Kience,  and  to  expose  us  to  the  attacks  of  our  enemies.  In  fact, 
M^hoever  will  read  the  account  of  its  imposition  in  Burnet,  (anno 
R162,  in  two  distinct  places,)  must  feel  the  conviction  forced  upon 
him,  that  the  whole  proceeding  was  extremely  harsh  and  unwarrant¬ 
able  :  and  the  only  ground  on  which  compliance  with  the  form  was, 
or  I  think  can  be  justified,  is,  that,  contrary  to  the  apparent  meaning 
^  the  words,  the  Act  itself  explains  It  to  be  a  declaration  of  “  assent 
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And  consent  to  the  use,”  rather  than  to  the  approval  of  ''all  thinp.- 
To  demand  this  entire  approbation  of  “  all  and  every  thing  **  con, 
tsined  in  a  volume  of  no  inconsiderahle  size,  comprising  matters  ritual, 
liturgical,  doctrinal,  and  we  might  add,  political  also,  would  be  (if  I 
may  ctdii  such  a  word)  a  very  unprotrsiant  proceeding  indiHMl :  and 
even  with  the  explanation  thus  given,  (which  I  Iwlieve  to  lie  good  and 
valid  as  far  as  it  goes,)  the  exaction  is  such  as  Elizabeth,  in  all  tbs 
plenitude  of  her  ^wwer,  never,  that  I  am  aware,  thought  of :  we  owe  it 
entirely  to  the  reign  of  Charles  1 1.— -Ix't  us  l>e  n'stored,  in  this  respect, 
to  the  state  in  which  things  were  in  the  days  of  our  Jewels,  and 
Hookers,  and  Halls,  and  a  great  relief  will  b«»  given  to  many  indivi. 
duals,  and  no  inconsidenible  advantage  conferred  (ui  our  Church,  in 
this  her  day  of  ctmflict.**' 


Art.  Mil.— literary  INTELLIGENCE. 

I 

An  Attempt  to  discriminate  the  Styles  of  Architecture  in  England; 
with  Notices  of  aliove  ThrtHj  Thousand  Edihees.  By  Thomas  Rick¬ 
man,  Architect,  F.S.  A.  Fourth  Edition, 

Pre|)aring  for  immediate  publication,  in  one  volume  jnist  8vo., 
Poems  on  Sacred  Subjects.  By  Maria  Grace  Satfery,  of  Salisbury. 

Education  Reform ;  or  the  Necessity  and  Practicability  of  a  Com- 

^rehensive  System  of  National  Education.  By  Thomas  Wyse,  jun. 
^sq.,  late  M.P.  for  the  County  of  Tipjierary. 

_ 

Tlie  Rev.  J.  B.  Innes,  of  Norwich,  is  preparing,  and  will  speedily 
publish,  a  Reply  to  the  Rev.  William  Hull's  Pamphlet  on  “  Ecclesi¬ 
astical  Establishments." 

In  the  press,  A  New  Edition,  with  Corrections  and  Additions,  of 
Italy.  By  Josiah  Conder.  In  three  volumes. 

Nearly  ready  for  the  press,  A  Memoir  of  the  Life,  Character,  and 
Writings  of  Sir  Matthew  Hale,  knt.,  I.<ord  Chief  Justice  of  England. 
By  J.  B.  Williams,  Esq.,  LL.D.,  F.S. A. 

It  is  not  generally  known  that  Mrs.  Stddons  left  by  will  to  Tliomas 
Campbell  (Author  of  the  Pleasures  of  Ho])e)  all  her  Diaries  and  Me- 
moraada,  for  the  express  pur|iose  of  writing  her  Life,  upon  which  the 
^oet  has  lieen  engaged  ever  since  her  decease.  He  has  just  completed 
his  intereating  ta^,  and  the  work  may  be  expected  to  be  through  the 
press  in  the  course  of  the  ensuing  month. 
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In  the  press,  The  Short-hand  Standard,  attempted  by  an  Analysis 
of  the  Circle.  By  Thomas  Moat.  8vo. 

In  a  few  da}**  will  Im?  published,  “  Religion  essential  to  the  National 
Welfare,*'  a  Sermon  preached  at  Silver  Street  Chapel,  Feb.  6,  1834, 
before  the  ^lonthly  Association  of  Congregational  Ministers  and 
Churches.  By  John  Pye  Smith,  D.D. 

The  First  Monthly  Part  of  a  new  and  im|)oitant  work  on  Natural 
Histurv,  by  Henry  Wooils,  F.Z.S.  A.L.S.,  which  "  has  been  nearly 
MtTeii  years  in  preparation,  is  announced  to  appear  on  the  31  st  of 
March.  It  will  combine  scientific  arrangement  with  copious  detail, 
and  ft»rni  a  complete  concentration  of  all  that  is  at  present  known  of 
the  entire  class  Mammalia,  embracing  the  latest  discoveries,  and  in¬ 
cluding  an  accurate  account  of  the  physiology,  habits,  localiu^,  &c.  of 
ftery  rect>gnized  existing  species,  including  the  fossils,  llie  illus¬ 
trations,  w'hich  are  chiefly  portraits  of  the  animals  themselves,  drawn 
from  nature,  expressly  for  the  work,  by  Har^'ey,  will  exceed  iiOO  in 
numl>er,  liesidt's  a  great  ^Tiriety  of  osteol(»gical  and  fossil  figures,  from 
the  drawings  of  the  author ;  and  the  entire  w  ork  will  be  completed  in 
thirty  Monthly  Parts. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  J.  S.  Memes,  of  Edinburgh,  has  just  completed  a 
Life  of  Cowrper,  to  which  will  be  added  the  whole  of  (Uiw^rs  Poems 
and  letters,  thus  rendering  it  the  most  complete  edition  that  has  ever 
appeared.  The  w’hole  to  be  comprised  in  three  vola.  jHJst  8vo.,  to  be 
published  monthly,  and  embellished  with  ]M)rtraits. 

-Mr.  Holman,  the  celebrated  Blind  Traveller,  has  nearly  ready  for 
publication  the  first  volume  of  his  \'oyage  round  the  World,  including 
Travels  in  Africa,  Asia,  Australasia,  America,  &c.  &c.  The  first 
portioH  of  the  w’ork  will  contain  Madeira,  Teneriffe,  St.  Jago,  Sierra 
i-<eoiie,  ('ajH*  CWst,  Accra,  Fernando  Po,  Bonny,  Calabar  and  other 
Kivers  in  the  Bight  of  Biafra,  Princes  Island,  Ascension,  Rio  Janeiro, 
and  Journey  to  the  Gold  Mines. 

Mr.  Sillery,  the  Author  of  “  Vallei*}",  or  the  Citadel  of  the  Lake,** 
&c.  has  just  completed  his  new  Work,  entitled  The  Royal  Mariner, 
giving  an  Historical  Sketch  of  the  Naval  Scenes  in  which  his  present 
Majesty  Iwre  an  honourable  and  cons]ncuou8  part.  The  volume  is  em¬ 
bellish^  with  a  Portrait  of  the  King,  and  a  very  beautiful  vignette 
view  of  the  Battle  off  Cape  St.  Vincent. 

The  third  Fasciculus  of  the  New  Journal  of  Medico-Chinirgical 
Knowledge,  has  just  arrived  from  Paris,  and  will  be  published  on  the 
5th  instant.  This  Number  contains  a  beautifully  finished  plate  of 
the  Fold  of  the  Arm,  with  valuable  Contributions  by  several  of  the 
^ost  eminent  Professors  of  Medicine  on  the  Continent. 


259  WorfcM  recently  published. 

Th«  mimeroua  intemtinfi;  Plates  intended  to  illustrate  Mr.  Walker's 
valuable  new  Work — **  Physiopiutny  fbundecl  on  Physiolojfy,**  beiii|( 
now  wmpleted,  the  volume  will  be  published  early  in  March.  It  will 
alTord  amusement  as  well  as  instniction  in  the  critical  examination  of 
phTsiofn><»<ni<^l  national  character — placing  the  subject  on  a  far 
more  satisfactory  laisis  than  has  ever  yet  been  attained :  the  Phrcnolo. 
gists  as  well  as  the  Antiquarians,  will  be  interested  in  reading  an  sp. 
pended  paper  on  the  sculls  of  Ancient  Britons  and  Romans  at  Hytbe. 

A  volume,  containing  vivid  portraitures  of  the  more  prominent  per¬ 
sonages  who  figured  in  the  first  struggles  of  the  Reformers,  more 
especially  at  the  French  Court,  will  shortly  appear,  under  the  title  of 
Catherine  de  Medicis,  or  the  Rival  Faiths. 

I 

Sir  Thomas  Dick  r<«auder  has  just  completed  the  second  volume  of 
his  excellent  Miscellany  of  Natunil  History,  containing  thirty-six 
beautifully  c«»!oured  plates  of  the  Feline  Species,  from  the  Noble  Lioa 
to  the  Dou'.estic  (^at,  the  whole  drawn  by  Mr.  A.  Forbes,  A.S..\.,  and 
engraved  by  Mr.  Kidd,  S. A.,  with  descriptive  letter-press  by  William 
Rhind,  Esq.,  M.H.C.S.,  Ac.,  enriched  with  a  great  variety  of  highly 
interesting  Anecdotes,  and  a  more  complete  account  of  this  singular 
Specii's  than  has  ever  before  been  given  to  the  public. 


Art.  IX.  WORKS  RECENTLY  PUBLISHED. 

delivered  before  the  Monthly  Associatiot 
of  Congref^tional  Miniitrrs  and  Churches 
By  Rev.  J.  Robinson.  8vo.,  Is.  6d. 

Hall's  (Robert)  Sermon  on  Modem  In¬ 
fidelity.  SSmo.,  Is.  6d.  boards,  or  is.  fid. 
silk. 


IIISTORT. 

The  Cabinet  Annual  Register,  and  His¬ 
torical.  Political,  Biographical,  and  Miscel¬ 
laneous  Chronicle  of  1B.8S.  Price  7s.  6d. 
cloth,  or  lOs.  fid.  morocco. 

TIIBOI^T. 

The  Unite  of  the  Church ;  a  Sermon 


